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CHAPTER I 


Bacl{gwund of the Study 

F or almosL fifty years now there has been a general awareness 
among educators that the hoped-for objectives of the teaching of 
literature were not being realized. The fact that classroom instruc- 
tion in traditionally great literature was not resulting in a general 
raising of the popular level of taste has been only too painfully clear. 
One by one the classical defenses have given way. An intensive study 
of a limited number of difficult selections could no longer be de- 
fended when the doctrine of mental discipline had fallen into dis- 
repute, With compulsory education bringing into the schools the 
mass of the population, the always frail defense of literature as a 
social embellishment had to be abandoned. And last to go, if it is 
indeed gone, for this seems doubtful, is the theory drat the chief 
function of the course in literature is to keep alive a knowledge of 
the classics. Though a reasonable defense can be made for the theory 
that at least one obligation of any system of education is to preserve 
and interpret the culture of the people, it will not be undertaken 
here. The ramifications of such an argument run too far afield. Suf- 
fice it to say that the empha.sis in the teaching of literature has 
shifted markedly in the last twenty years. 

Stating it somewhat broadly, the shift in emphasis might be called 
the shift from the external to the personal. All three justifications 
of the teaching of literature were, in a general sense, justifications 
from without rather than sanctions from within. Literature stood 
apart. In terms of its austere beauties the individual could be dis- 
ciplined or made more socially acceptable. Or, if the third defense be 
examined, the student of literature takes on something of a priestly 
character. He is the preserver of sacred mysteries, inducted into these 
by his literature teacher. Today the defense of the teaching of litera- 
ture is variously stated, but all statements run in a similar direction. 
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Literature must be considered always in relation ttj rlie individual. 
It must be regarded as a source of pleasure a.s well as enlightenment; 
as a means of extending experience and .satisfying psychological 
needs. The reader must always be the point: of reference. If a reader 
finds that a book fails to vivify life, deepen awareness, or interpret 
significant human experience, then fur him that is a poor book re- 
gardless of its impressive place on any lUimhcr of reailing lists. 

The acceptance on the part of educators <tf what might he termetl 
the individualized approach to literature and their abandonment of 
classical standards has forced an entire reorientation of the problem 
of teaching literature. It has raised new and perplexing ciueslions that 
are still far from being answered. Obviously it is sim[)ler to pre- 
scribe what is “good" for an individual than it is to tliseover wh.it 
is at once suited to his needs anti culturally desirable. Por to turn 
from the forbiddingly academic to the “popular" iit the tlehasetl sen.se 
of that word would be only to indulge in a fresh educational folly, 
The problem of the teaching of literature falls ntiiurally into two 
main divisions, that of the .selection of suitable materials and that 
of the discovery of desirable techniques for its presentation. While 
the separation of the two is a rather ariilicitil tuie, for the two tire 
almost as closely related as form and content in litertiuire, the seiiara- 
tion must be attempted here for purposes of discussion. As this stuily 
deals only with questions related to the problem of selection of ma- 
terials, and only one type of material, poetry, and that at only one 
school level, the junior high school, a narrowing of the discussion 
is necessary for practical reasons. 

That the gulf between the ordinary life activities of young peojilc 
and life as portrayed in the selections studied iii literature classes 
was too great to be bridged was apparent to the more observant 
teachers some years before the beginning of this century. By 1902 
the problem had been not only formulated but ably slated by Doctor 
Allan Abbott in a report made by him on a study he had conducted 
of the reading preferences of high school students. In this report, 
published in the October number of the School Review for that year, 
he points out the folly of iKsing with young people literary material 
that is actually distasteful to them when so much material, e(]ually 
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valuable from a literary standpoint, is available, material that has in 
it the basic appeals present in the books young people were reading 
of their own volition. He says, “All new interests are built upon 
earlier ones. A boy cannot be driven from detective stories to philosoph- 
ical essays; he must be led step by step.”^ Interestingly enough, 1 . A. 
Richards in his Practical Criticism, published in 1929, suggests conclu- 
sions very similar to those made by Doctor Abbott in 1902. Though 
Richards’ study was concerned with Cambridge students and cov- 
ered only their reactions to poetry, while Abbott’s study was of high 
school students and surveyed a wide field of reading, both investiga- 
tors discovered similar sources of difficulty and suggested related solu- 
tions. Both found that subtlety, delicacy, and technical perfection 
were sources of irritation rather than of pleasure to young readers. 
Both found that poetry constituted only an insignificant portion 
of their subjects’ reading. Both found that the training in daily ex- 
perience was actually inimical to an appreciation of the subtler types 
of literature. Richards puts it thus; "Nine-tenths of the ideas and 
annexed emotional responses passed on by cinema, press, friends, 
relatives, the clergy, to an average child of this century are — judged 
by standards of poetry — crude and vague rather than subtle or ap- 
propriate.’’" The suggestion offered by Richards, that any response 
that works is belter than none and that the problem is one of find- 
ing the basic level so that the long climb back can be undertaken, 
is obviously in harmony with Doctor Abbott’s point of view. It is, 
indeed, in harmony with the point of view of thousands of teachers 
who have been deeply troubled by the difficulties involved in awaken- 
ing in young people sincere and valid responses to literature. 

It was with this newer approach to the appreciation of literature 
in mind that the present study was undertaken. It was confined to an 
investigation of poetry preferences, though a study of prose preferences 
and preferences in activities of related cultural interests were included 
as minor subsidiary studies because it was felt that these might help 
to illuminate the problems involved in the main study. This limita- 

* Allan Abbott, "Tlie Reading Tastes of High School Pupils,” School Revieiv, 10:586. 
1902. 

“I. A. Richards, Prttclical Criticism, p. 248. 1929. 
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tion of the investigation to one type of material was essential, since 
the study was experimental in nature and the inclusion of other 
types of material might prolong the experiment unduly. Such in- 
clusion might result, also, in clouding the issue as too many elements 
would be involved. 

The experimental method was used because such a methotl seemed 
best suited to the purpose of the study. This piirpsc, to evolve 
criteria for the selection of suitable poetry for children of junior high 
school age, could be achieved only by going to the children them- 
selves for expressions of preference. It was assumed that a diagnosis 
of poems actually preferred by children would reveal interest ele- 
ments that would form a basis for the selection of other poetry. In 
this investigation child judgment was the primary factor, though 
expert opinion was used both in the classification of materials prior 
to the experiment and in suksequent analyses of poems that were 
best liked and least liked. 

This reliance on child judgment seemed not only in harmony 
with a sound philosophy of education but [iraciically desirable. The 
purpose of the study was not to compile a list of suitable poetry, 
but rather to get back of simple choices to determine appeals that 
actually functioned with children. It was a study of the .situation a.s 
it exists. Only by experiment did it seem possible to discover the 
basic level, referred to by Richards, from which the .slow climb 
back could be begun. There was no assumption in the study that 
child taste is either perfect or immutable. It was assumed, however, 
that a knowledge of such taste represents a fundamental hasi.s for 
the intelligent selection of material for children. 



CHAPTER 11 


A Summary of Previous Studies 

ANYONE who has made evea a casual check of the field of 
d\- studies of children's reading preferences cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the number and variety of the investigations made in 
the last half century. Obviously teachers have long been aware of 
the dangers and difficulties involved in the reading problem. The 
effect of the increasing democratization of education, the shift in 
emphasis in the classroom from what was “good” for the child to 
what the child himself found good, plus a dozen other influences, 
were at work. Every study opens interesting areas for speculation. 
However, for the purposes of this study, it seems beside the point 
to go back further than 1900 or to include all the studies that are 
related in one way or another to the present investigation. In the 
bibliography arc listed references to easily available sources of in- 
formation in regard to earlier studies. These can be obtained in a 
convenient check list form, or in a more elaborated form with com- 
parisons of findings and evaluations of procedures and techniques 
used. In this chapter only the studies that bear a fairly close rela- 
tionship, in terms of subjects, materials, techniques, or findings, will 
be listed and briefly discussed. These, it will be noted, cover ma- 
terials other than poetry. To confine the bibliography to poetry in- 
vestigations would eliminate much significant material on poetry 
as in the majority of investigations of reading interests all types of 
reading were included. Moreover, as the study does deal, though only 
secondarily, with interests in prose selections, it seems useful to list 
these more inclusive investigations. These studies are merely cited 
and briefly outlined so that the general nature of their findings can 
be compared with the findings of this investigation. For convenience 
of reference, they are arranged chronologically under three general 
types: investigation of reading interests either by means of checking 

.■) 
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submitted lists of books, by filling oul qucsiioniuures, ot by check- 
ing library withdrawals; investigation of reading preferences by ex- 
perimental methods; investigation of reading iniercst or reading 
comprehension by means of tests. 

I. Questionnaiue oil Check-List MivTiiori 

I. Investigator — Allan Abbott. Date — lyoa. 

Subjects— 2,649 high school students. 

Method — Students were asked to evaluate luioks on reading lists which 
had been compiled from the two most eominoiily used in high 
schools. 

Purpose of Study — To discover the reactions of htiy.s and girls to books 
on reading lists with the idea of compiling less traditional and more 
suitable lists. 

Conclusions — Reading lists in use need revision in order to meet .stand- 
ards of high school boys and girls. This could be dtine without lower- 
ing quality, as worth-while books are niiincrous, Both boys and girls 
tend to drop juveniles and series books soiviewlierc after 111 teen and 
before eighteen. Pligh school students like hohl relief and strong 
color. Books ranked low by them are valued by adults for their deli- 
cacy or whimsicality. Such qualities do not apjieal lo youihful readers. 
Ratings indicate that hoys like adventure and girls like sentiment, 
Books containing both these characteristics represent a common meet- 
ing ground for boys and girls. 

2. Investigator — Charles McConn. Date — 1912. 

Subjects — 5,803 high school students. 

Method — Students were asked to rank all standard classics ordinarily 
studied in high school. 

Purpose of Study — To discover what pieces of literature studied in 
high school ranked high with students and to draw from such rank- 
ings the qualities that appealed to them. 

Conclusions — ^Fiction is the favorite type, since three novel.s headed the 
list. All books ranking high contain vivid and dramatic pre.sentations 
of life. All have fairly strong ethical import. High school students 
react negatively to literature in which the primary appeal is esthetic 
or stylistic. They are unaware of subtle beauty or indirect ethical 
implications. 

3. Investigator— y, Carlcton Bell. Date- igrb. 

Subjects — 440 high school students. 

Method Students were given forms to fill out. Thc.sc called for reading 
done during high school period, either required or voluntary, and 
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degree of liking or disliking for books listed with reasons for evalua- 
tions. Authors and book titles were included on the blank. 

Purpose — To discover the reading interests of high school students by 
getting their evaluation of books listed by them as read either volun- 
tarily or as part of their required reading. 

Conclusions — In upper grades interest tends to shift to standard fiction. 
In literature both boys and girls are interested in plot, character, 
description, ethical import, fancy, pathos, humor, historical content, 
realism, style, and grucsomencss. Boys tend to prefer adventure stories 
while girls tend to prefer fiction that approximates the true novel in 
form. 

4. Investigator — Arthur Jordan. Date — 1921. 

Subjects — 3,598 children in grades six to twelve, inclusive. 

Method — Children were asked to list five books they liked and three 
magazines, using order of preference. Eight libraries, six in New 
York City and two in a near-by city, were studied to discover in- 
terests by checking number of copies circulating, duplicate copies, and 
number of worn-out copies. 

Purpose — ^To discover what type of reading material interested children. 

Conclusions — Boys enjoy books that portray action, courage, loyalty, 
mastery, and new experience. Girls enjoy books that portray unselfish- 
ness, benevolence, affection, and social success. 

5. Investigator — Mary Margaret Stroh. Date — 1926. 

Subjects — 216 junior high school teachers. 

Method — Questionnaires containing list of literary material most fre- 
quently used in the junior high school were sent to representative 
English teachers with the request that they check them to indicate 
difficulty, suitability for children, grade placement, and time allotted 
for study. 

Conclusions — Much of the material in the English course of study in 
the contemporary junior high school is so narrowly traditional that 
it contains relatively few additions during the last thirty years. There 
is no agreement as to suitable grade placement or reasonable time 
allotment for study. The material used suggests too narrow an in- 
terpretation of culture. 

6. Investigator — Salma Monto. Date — T927. 

Subject.s — 1,275 junior high school, senior high school, and vocational 
high school pupils. 

Method — Students were asked to fill out record blanks for all books 
read during a semester. They were also required to write a theme 
giving reasons why they liked or did not like to read. 
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Purpose— To discover interest in reading, extent of reading, and types 
of reading done by three types of high school students. 

Conclusions— All but 9 per cent of students said that they liked to read. 
Junior high school students rc.ad most and vocational high school 
students read least. Books ranking highest dealt largely with action 
or adventure. Boys liked adventure stories and girls liked sentimental 
fiction. 

Investigator — B. L. Johnson. Date — i93n. 

Subjects— 1,856 children in grades live to eleven in Duluth, Mimiesnta. 
Method— Questionnaire form used. 

Purpose— To discover quantity, quality, and nature of free reading done 
outside of school and to compare this with free reading done by 
adults. 

Conclusions — Children read more than adults do. Both children and 
adults read fiction more than any other type of literature. Girl-S rc;id 
more than boys. Girls prefer books that deal with home life. Boys 
prefer adventure stories. 

TI. Experimental Studies of Reading Preferences 

. Investigator — Fannie Dunn. Date — 1921. 

Subjects — Children in grades one to three in sutllcieiU numlier to obtain 
six hundred and one class-pair votes. 

Method — Thirty-one paired selections, previously rated by ex[>erts for 
specified qualidcs, were read to children and their choices recorded. 
Purpose — To discover interest elements in primary reading material. 
Conclusions — Boys and girls agree fairly well in taste at the primary 
level. Surprise, story interest, animal characters, liveliness, moral ellcet, 
and conversation are important interest factors. Verse form Is not of 
interest to children. A poem, if liked, is valued for other reasons. 

i. Investigator — ^Wilma Garnett. Date — 1924. 

Subjects — Children in five fourth grades, four in Minneapolis and one 
in the University of Iowa Elementary School. 

Method — ^Twenty-four stories were read to the children and their choices 
obtained for best-liked, next best-liked, and least-liked stories. 

Purpose — To discover bases for like and dislike in prose selections. 
Conclusions — Both boys and girls react negatively to stories that deal 
with meanness, greed, and cruelty. They also di.slike “hard” or “silly" 
stories. Both boys and girls like action, adventure, humor, faithfulness, 
happy endings, and fairy tales. Girls like stories that teach kindness, 
deal with everyday life, and have an ethical import. Boys like stories 
of animals and stories involving fighting. 
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3. Investigators — M. B. Huber, H. B. Bruner, and C. M. Curry. Date — 

1926. 

Subjects — 50,000 children. 

Method — Nation-wide survey conducted by means of experimental forms 
of poetry books furnished by a publisher to schools participating in 
the study. 

Purpose — ^To discover children’s poetry preferences in classroom situa- 
tions and to determine proper grade placement of poems used in the 
experiment. 

Conclusions — Poems were improperly placed in currently used courses 
of study. Best-liked poems were popular within a range of three or 
more grades. 

4. Investigator — Lynette Feasey. Date — 1927. 

Subjects — 550 girls ranging from Standard I to Standard VII, Leeds, 
England. 

Method — Teacher wrote on blackboard names of six poems recently 
studied and children were asked to say which poems they liked best 
and, if possible, to give their reasons. 

Conclusion — Younger children tended to prefer poems of everyday life 
and relate poems to themselves. Wide range within stated reasons 
for liking indicated that some children have no esthetic sense while 
others have real sensitivity to poetic values. 

5. Investigator — Blanche Weekes. Date — 1929. 

Subjects — 412 or 206 pairs of sixth grade children chosen from three large 
cities and six small communities, choice of subjects dictated by one 
purpose of study, the investigation of the influence of actual experi- 
ence on choices. 

Method — Tests devised by die experimenter to measure difficulties aris- 
ing from figurative language or involved sentence structure, were 
used. Questionnaires were also used. 

Purpose — To discover how figurative language and involved sentence 
structure as factors of meaning affect children’s choices of poetry. 
Also, to discover to what extent actual experience as a factor of 
meaning affects children’s choices of poems. 

Conclusions — Though both involved sentence structure and figurative 
language obscure meaning, figurative language is the more serious 
difficulty for children. Lack of understanding is important as a nega- 
tive factor in choice. 

Actual experience is a factor in choice, but it may be either favora- 
ble or unfavorable. Sometimes a single word in a poem arouses a 
negative response and so determines choice. Sometimes preference for 
a poem is based on a false interpretation of it. 
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6 . Investigator — I. A. Richards. Date 1929' 

Subjects— 100 men and women, undergradiuite.s at Gamlniilge. ages 
between nineteen and twenty. 

Method— Students were given copies of [kiciiis by established poets, 
ranging in quality from the nc.w.spa|KT verse writer to the tilready 
classic poet, and were asked to write critical interpreuuitms of them. 
As the poems were the less well-known )n)ems of the writers and no 
names were used on the copies, the students tvere forceil to make in- 
dependent judgments. 

Purpose— To determine how students aitproadied poetry, how well they 
were able to understand it, and what criteria they applied in evaluat- 
ing it. The study was a psychological approach to literary critici.sm. 
Conclusions— Even cultivated young jteople today siwnd little time tin 
poetry. Students had great dilTiculiy in getting even plaiit prose sense 
of a poem. For many the metre and verse forat were |Hjwerful di.s- 
iractions. Many students failed to get a true re.s]Kinse from a poem 
because a predetermined respon.sc stood in ibeir way. 

7. Investigator — Plelen Mackintosh. Date — 1932. 

Subjects — Children from third through sixth grade. 

Method — Children heard four hundred ptKmi.s in an eight-week period, 
ten a period. They were asked to rate these oit a live-point seale 
ranging from very well liked to not liked al all. 

Purpose — To discover children’s preferences in poems studied .uid jirojicr 
grade placement of these. 

Conclusions — Poems ranked high had a comhinatioii of interest ele- 
ments. Literary merit is not recognized hy ehildreii. Children are, 
little interested in the thoughtful, meditative type of poetry. Rela- 
tion to real experience, for them child cxiKrience, uml opportunities 
for vicarious experience are determinants of choice. 

8. Investigator — T. W. Sussaras. Date — 1933. 

Subjects — ^39 boys, ages eleven to twelve, in Birmingham, England. 
Method — Boys, given a poem a week over a period, were a.sked to re- 
fresh their memories, and then arrange poems in order of preference. 
Interviews and written comments were also used. 

Purpose — To find boys’ preferences in poetry. 

Conclusions — 21 of the 39 boys based choices on .subject matter. The 
boys were troubled or antagonized by extravagant imagery, intro- 
spective mood, or absence of movement. Tliey likeil sliii|ilc [loems 
based on familiar experiences and were influenced by their own |K!r- 
sonal backgrounds. There was no indication that the boys applied any 
literary criteria in making choices. 
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g. Investigator — T. W. Sussams. Date — 1936. 

Subjects — 5,000 boys and girls between ages of eleven and fourteen in 
schools of Birmingham, England. 

Method — Children were asked to rate six common activities in English 
courses and six kinds of poems. 

Conclusions — Both content and activities in English courses run coun- 
ter to the interests of the children involved. Learning a poem, a 
very common requirement, was least liked. Reciting a poem and 
reading a poem came next as least liked. Only girls in bright sections 
were getting poetry they liked. These girls liked nature poetry, the 
kind commonly used in the schools. The boys liked sea poems and 
poems about animals, but the girls did not. The dull girls tended 
to ding to simple fairy poems helow their grade level. 

III. Tests of Preference or of Comprehension 

1. Investigator — ^I’heodore Irion. Date — 1925. 

Subjects — 170 ninth grade students. 

Method — Tests, constructed by the investigator, were administered to 
ninth grade students. 

Purpose — To determine difficulties in ninth grade reading material. 

Conclusions — ^Poetry is, of all types of reading, the most difficult. Only 
children with I. Q.’s of 100 or more can profit by the study of litera- 
ture now used in the ninth grade. 

2. Investigator — Mary Burch. Date — 1927. 

Subjcct-s — 500 junior and senior high school students. 

Method — Use ol self-constructed tests to measure comprehension difficul- 
ties of sixty pieces of literature commonly used in high school. 

Purpose — To measure ability and range of ability of students in English 
classes to comprehend literature included in the course of study. 

Conclusions — Range of ability was so great that much of the material 
used was suitable to only 25 per cent of students in the classes used 
in the experiment. Great comprehension difficulty probably stands 
in way of desired carry-over in voluntary reading. 

3. Investigator — Lorimer Gavins, Date — 1928. 

Subjects — Over two thousand school children in West Virginia. 

Method — Test, constructed by the investig.ator, administered to children 
to measure comprehension difficulties in commonly used poems. 

Purpose — To discover proper grade placement for traditional material. 

Conclusions — Poems that are commonly used in the elementary school 
have .T, grade range average of 3.42. This causes repetition and bore- 
dom. Dislike of jioetry arises from the fact that it is not understood. 
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4. Investigator — Ruth Wells. Date — 1934‘ 

Subjects — 250 high school students. 

Method— Use of self-constructed test on humor prdercnccs. 

Purpose— To discover preferences in four tyix’s of humor, slaj)stick, ab- 
surdity, satire, and whimsy. To discover, also, elTeci of age, sex, and 
social background on humor [)rcferences. 

Conclusions— Absurdity ranks first and .slapstick second through all 
four years of high school. Taste for satire and whimsy grows with 
maturity. Taste for the four types lends to level out in the .senior 
year, but absurdity is still a clear first ami satire a jKior fourth. Girls 
like satire and whimsy better than boys do and ab.surtlity and .slap- 
stick less. Children with suixtrior .social backgrounds like satire and 
whimsy better than do children who arc average in the group. 

In presenting these summaries, no attempt has been miide to esti- 
mate critically the studies listed. To do .so would itivolvc an ekihora- 
tion of treatment that is outside the purpose of this investigation. T'he 
findings are presented as reported by the authors. 

It is interesting to note the many poiiit.s of ugreemeni among the 
findings of these investigators. Covering a range in time of thirty- 
four years and in subjects from the primary to college, they have a 
surprising unanimity. For convenience, findings eomniou to .several 
investigations are summarized below. Following the .subheads are the 
names of the investigators in whose studies the findings appear. I'he 
complete references are given in the hihliography of this study. 

SUMMARY OF FlNDlNCiS 

I. Material used in literature courses is unwisely selected and in- 
correctly placed for the following reasons; 

A. It is selected for literary values that are above pupils’ level of 
appreciation. (McConn, Stroh, Burch) 

B. It is remote from children’s life experience and demands an ap- 
preciation of the thoughtful, meditative, introspective attitude 
toward life. (Sussams, Mackintosh, Gavins) 

c. It is too difficult for any but the superior pupil. (Burch, Irion, 
Sussams) 

D. Its difficulty may not only prevent the reading of similar rniucrial 
as a leisure-time activity but may actually set up a negative re- 
action to all literature. (Burch) 
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2. Fiction, the favorite type of literature, is read by young people 
not because of literary interest but from interests allied to the fol- 
lowing: 

A. They are curious about life and wish to extend their experiences 
even though only vicariously. (Abbott, Jordan) 
li. They want to hnd their wishes fullrlled imaginatively. (Jordan) 
c. They want a time killer, a defense against boredom. (Jordan) 

3. Poetry is the least read and least appreciated of any of the types 
of literature used in the schools. This is due to the following causes: 

A. Verse form, even for many intelligent and cultivated adults, is 
a powerful distractcr. (Richards) 

D. Poetry implies an approach to life which is contrary to that used 
in daily experience. (Sussams, Richard.s) 
c. Poetry is out of harmony with the main intellectual movements 
of the last century. The.se imply an analytical, critical, essentially 
prose approach to experience. (Richards) 

D. Figurative language creates a double difficulty. The .slow pupil 
cannot grasp the figure. The bright pupil, if his aesthetic develop- 
ment has been neglected, may find the figure absurd. (Sussams, 
Weekes) 

4. Young people generally have no aesthetic appreciation. They ap- 
proach literature with the same critical standards that they would apply 
to a situation in life. This is indicated by the findings listed below: 

A. The preference of boys for adventure stories and girls for senti- 
mental fiction. Both types suggest a projection of self into a de- 
sirable situation rather than interest in form. (Abbott, Garnett, 
Jordan, McConn, Monto) 

li. The prevalence of cither predetermined or erratic responses to 
poetry, responses based on a false reading of the poem often in- 
fluenced by the effect of pcnsonal experience. (Richards, Sussam.s, 
Feasey, Weekes) 

c. The tendency toward pa.s,sing arbitrary judgments and making 
choices for preference on suiiposcd moral worth of character 
portrayed. (Richard.s, Sussams) 

Without anticipating the findings of this study, it seems desirable 
to suggest at this point similarities between this and the related in- 
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vestigations that are summarized in this chapter. No study listed u.sed 
highly comparable techniques or aimed at a closely .similar type of 
iirvestigation. Yet it a mosaic could he made of ceitaiii approaches 
used and o£ findings listed by previous investigators, it would he seen 
that this study touches these earlier investigations at several points. 
Since the experiment here reported was intensive in nature and cov- 
ered a relatively narrow field both in materials presented anti subjects 
used, while many of the earlier investigations of reading interests 
covered a broad field, the points of contact arc les.s ap^tarent in the 
individual summaries than in the general summary which presents 
these findings in relation to each other. 

The work of three investigators, Fannie Dunn, Lynette Feasey, and 
T. W. Sussams, most closely approaches in purpose the aim of the 
present study. These investigators sought to get hack of simple choices 
and to determine what interest appeals had determined choices. Of the 
work of these three investigators, only that of Doctor Dunn is of 
such a nature as to be classifiable as scientific research. The lechnicjues 
employed by her, especially the use of trained judges in the classifica- 
tion of material for her experiment and the use of jiaired selections 
for children’s choices, were fundamental in this siudy, The work of 
Lynette Feasey and of T. W. Sussams, while inconclusive from tlie 
standpoint of scientific research, points in a direction lliat is suggestive 
for such research. Their use of evidence gathered directly from tlie 
children themselves in the form of written siatement.s, interviews, and 
discussions was duplicated in the investigation here rcfiorted though 
the employment of such techniques had been determined on before 
their work had been encountered. 

In content, the work of Helen K. Mackintosh is closest to this study. 
Its primary concern, children’s choices in poetry, is closely allied to 
the purpose of this investigation. Yet in approach and central intention 
it is less closely related than is the work of Doctor Dunn or even 
that of Miss Feasey. 

The investigation of humor preferences made by Ruth Wells bears 
a relationship to the portion of the present investigation that dealt 
with humor. It, like this study, attempted to get at preferences for 
contrasted types of humor. 
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Organization of Materials 

A S NO single investigation could hope to explore all the problems 
. involved in children’s prelerences in poetry, certain rather ar- 
bitrary limits had to be set for this study. The first of these was to 
limit the investigation to children in the eighth grade. As the eighth 
grade occupies the central position in the junior high school organi- 
zation, it seemed the logical grade to use for purposes of experimenta- 
tion. The second limitation involved the selection of poems for experi- 
mental material. 

It is obvious that only a small portion of the material judged suit- 
able for children of this age level could be used in the experiment. 
As limitation was essential, it .seemed desirable to select poetry in such 
a way that it would fall under certain classifications on the basis of 
appeal of technique or of subject matter. This grouping would not 
only further delimit the study but would also allow for comparisons 
of choices within the groupings as well as within the whole. In certain 
earlier studies no such grouping had been attempted and difficulties 
had arisen in an analysis of the findings because comparisons had to 
be made of poems that were in no sense comparable. While it is clear 
that the infinitely complex nature of poetry would make it impossible 
to classify poems perfectly, it seemed desirable, nevertheless, to attempt 
as exact a grouping as possible. 

With this in mind, six main classifications were decided upon. The 
first two were concerned primarily with technique of poetry and the 
remaining four with subject matter. These classifications were as fol- 
lows: imagery, sound effect, nature poetry, didactic poetry, poetry of 
the commonplace and the romantic, and humorous poetry. As it 
seemed desirable to get choices not only among the six kinds of 
appeals suggested by these classifications but among types of poetry 
classifiable under them, each classification was further split up under 
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two headings. This use of subdivisions of the si.v main cla.ssifications 
allowed for comparison of degree as well a.s of kind. Broadly .speaking, 
these subdivisions followed the principle of contrast throughnui. For 
convenience in reference, the six main cla.ssilicntions are called cate- 
gories throughout this study and their siibilivi.sions are referred to 
as the a and b subdivisions. In every ca.se the ii subdivision represents 
the more obvious or more easily comprehended asjieci of the main 
classification. The six categories with definitions of their a and b 
subdivisions are listed below, 

SIX APPEALS TO HE TESTED 

Imagery 

a. Poems that are simple descriptions or picture ptjems. These con- 
tain no image more difficult than a .simple and clearly worded 
simile. 

b. Poems that contain fairly involved images, personifications, or 
an elementary form of symbolism. 

Sound E-ffect 

a. Poems that have obvious .sound effects .sticli as the u.se tif a re- 
curring element, reiactition or refrain, onomatopoeia, or very 
marked rhythm. 

b. Poems that contain subtle sound cflects obiaineil by means of 
variation of meter or careful attention to texture. Texture as here 
used means the relationship between vowels and consouanls within 
a word or between words. 

Nature Poetry 

a. Poems that arc descriptive of nature but contain a human or 
animal center of interest. 

b. Poems that are descriptive of nature but do not contain a center 
of interest. 

Didactic Poetry 

a. Poems that imply an ethical letison through a picture or story of 
a person or a situation. 

b. Poems that express an ethical altitude directly. 
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Poetry of the Commonplace and the Romantic 

a. Poems that deal with everyday life and common, experiences. 

b. Poems that deal with traditionally romantic persons or situations. 

Humorous Poetry 

a. Poems that present broadly comic situations or are based on 
absurdity. 

h. Poems that are lightly humorous, whimsical, satirical, or ironical. 

A check of the categories selected for study will show that they 
do not by any means exhaust the possible appeals in poetry suitable 
for children of the junior high school level. They do, however, repre- 
sent fairly clearly defined groupings that are consistently present in 
material .suggested as suitable for children of this age. 

It will be noted, if the a and b subdivisions are studied, that in 
five of the six categories the contrast Implied is between degree of 
difference, while in one category, Poetry of the Commonplace and 
the Romantic, actual contrast of subject matter is involved. This ap- 
parent logical inconsistency could not be avoided without sacrificing 
important values. It is, moreover, related to an hypothesis underlying 
the study. This hypothesis, which influenced the arrangement of the 
categories into contra.stcd subdivisions and suggested the use of the 
pairing technique in the experiment in order to get choices between 
poems immediately compared, will be briefly set down in the para- 
graph that follows. 

Numerous studies have shown that not only the child of junior 
high school age but the adult who is not above average mentally has 
difficulty with even relatively simple abstractions. Propaganda, both 
commercial and political, illustrates on every billboard and in every 
magazine and paper the fact that material must be clear-cut, vivid, 
dramatic, and within the individual’s experience if it is to influence 
him. A study of the findings of the long list of studies made of the 
reading interests of the adolescent all point in the same direcdon. 
At the head of the list, invariably, arc books that deal with the con- 
crete, the easily grasped. Apparently, if these investigators have dis- 
covered even a portion of the truth, the child in junior high school 
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is iatellectually close to the average man, altlujugh wiihtRU liis back- 
ground of experience, either social or emotional. With this in mind, 
it seemed desirable to use the contra.sl eleinent in the .subdivisions 
of the categories and to arrange for choices between poems grouped 
in the contrasting subdivisions. In every case iho; [loems cla.sslfied 
under the b subdivision, though either selected from material sug- 
gested as suitable for children of this age level or highly comparable 
in difficnlty, make a somewhat heavier demand u[ion the reader. This 
demand involves the ability to perceive the more .subtle tdlect or to 
handle simple abstractions. It does not necessarily imply that the 
poems classified in the b subdivision are superior from a literary 
standpoint, for obviously poetry can be good and at rlie same time, 
simple. 

It is clear that much honest disagreement coidil arise as to the 
proper classification of poems into the calegf)rics and tlicir subdivi- 
sions. At best, these groupings could only appro.ximaie actual di- 
visions because of the complex nature of poetry and the subtlety of 
its total effect. They could not he inuiually exclu.sive, Moreover, cer- 
tain appeals that would suggest lhem.sclvcs as suiiahle for study, 
notably story interest and action, had to he excluded as they were 
too all-pervading. Conclusions regarding the.se, it seemed, could more 
effectively be drawn from a diagnosis of the results. With all these 
difficulties clearly in mind, a decision was made to select material for 
dominant central effect, excluding all poems that were in any sense 
ambiguous according to the accepted definitions. 

As the difficulty inherent in any investigation of literary preferences 
IS subjectivity, it was decided to stabilize and objectify the study in 
every possible way. The first step wa.s, obviously, to check tlic ex- 
perimenter’s judgment by the judgment of others. All poems were 
submitted to five persons suggested by Dr. Allan Abbott, Professor 
of English, Teachers College, as competent in the field. The judges 
were given copies of the poems and definitions of the categories and 
their subdivisions. The poetry, as given to the judges, wa.s not classi- 
fied in any way. The judges were instructed to assign the poems to 
the various categories and their subdivisions without consulting one 
another. Each judge, acting independently and unaware of the ex- 
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peiimenter’s cbssification of the material, filled out a sheet indicating 
the placement of the material. No poem that was not similarly placed 
by four of the five judges was retained in the experimental material. 
In a fair number of cases there was absolute agreement. In a few cases 
poems which were similarly placed by four of the judges and con- 
sidered suitable by the experimenter were rejected because the re- 
maining judge disagreed definitely with the majority opinion. 

Certain criteria were held to with fair consistency throughout the 
selection and the placement of the material. Poems were paired that 
were of relatively equal length and of comparable subject matter. 
This could not always be done, either because of a lack of suitable 
material or because of problems connected with the nature of the 
poems themselves. For instance, a satirical poem would tend to be 
more brief than a broadly comic poem became of its nature; similarly, 
a straight didactic poem would be more brief than a didactic poem 
in story form as the story form implies elaboration. 

In order to avoid previous attitudes toward individual poems which 
might influence the children in their selection of poems, an effort 
was made to avoid material that was widely used or commonly 
known. With the same idea in mind, the names of all authors were 
omitted as it was assumed that the element of prestige might influence 
judgment. Insofar as possible, it seemed advisable to face the children 
with fre.sh material so that they would have no preconceived ideas 
and would be forced to make their own decisions. In this way interest 
elements should emerge. This portion of the selection was almost 
entirely successful as, when the experiment was run off, only three 
of the one hundred and twenty poems used were known at all and 
these not to all the children. 

To generalize, the attempt in the study was to differentiate ap- 
peals in poetry as clearly as was possible, considering the complex 
nature of both poetry and critical judgment in regard to it. With this 
in mind it seemed desirable to group poems into categories on the 
basis of expert judgment, even though there might be some over- 
lapping in categories and some disagreement as to placement. Such 
a procedure seemed definitely more justifiable than merely .submitting 
unclassified poems to children and then evaluating their choices, the 
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method used in certain previous studies, The method of classifying 
first on the basis of expert judgment has the virtue of defining limits 
and opening the way for more careful study within these limits. 

After the poetry had all been classified by the judge, s, it was neces- 
sary to break it up into ten comparable units, as it was decided that 
ten days of actual reading of poetry would lie adec]uate to lest the 
appeals under study. One hundred and twenty [loeins, ten for each 
subdivision of each of the six categories, were needed for the ex- 
periment, More material than this had been cla.s, sifted by the judges 
as it seemed advisable to allow for a margin in case adjustment should 
be needed. The problem was twofold; lluit of pairing, which has al- 
ready been referred to, and that of making each day's unit of ma- 
terial of equal value in terms of interest to that of every other day. 
This latter aspect was important as it had been decided to a.sk for 
choices for best liked, next best liked, and least liked ai\d irext least 
liked on each day’s reading, as well as citoices within the pair, Clearly 
the chance of a poem's being chosen for cither Itesl liked or least 
liked would be affected by the comparative alttaclivenes.s of the other 
poems with which it was placed in competition in the day on which 
it was read. This organization of the material u'as done by the 
experimenter, abiding, naturally, by the classifications made by the 
judges. Each day’s unit contained twelve poems, a [lair fttr each of 
the six categories included in the study. This organiztition was used 
since it allowed for comparison between categories a.s well as between 
subdivisions and individual poems. When this grouping into len units 
had been done, the organization of the material for this part of the 
study was complete. 

THE PROSE STUDY 

Though the investigation was primarily concerned with getting at 
childrens preferences in poetry and their reasons for such preferences, 
it seemed definitely pertinent to the study to discover to what extent 
content material influenced their choices. With this in mind, a prose 
study was devised to see to what extent children’.s tastes in prose 
tended to predict their tastes in poetry. Tlial there was a rclalion.sliip 
seemed a reasonable assumption on the basis of common experience 
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as well as on the evidence of curlier studies of children’s literary 
preferences. 

The prose study consisted of thirty-two shortened forms of stories 
or articles held to a limil of from 140 to 160 words each. As two of 
the categories, Iintigery and Sound Effect, could not be paralleled 
in prose, the remaining four categories were used. This allowed for 
the reprcsenlation ol each siilKlivision of each category by four selec- 
tions. This numlrer was decided upon as by timing it was found 
that not more than tliirty-ttvo selections could he read and judged 
in fifty minutes, and it seemed advi.sahlc to limit the prose study to 
one period. 

The stories and articles in the prose study were written by the 
experimenter and a young woman who had had experience working 
with children and who had had stories and articles published in vari- 
ous magazines for young people. The decision to use synthetic ma- 
terial for the pro.se .study was made because only by its use did it 
seem possible to parallel closely the appeals present in the poems 
used in the poetry study. Before the writing of the selections was 
begun, criteria were drawn up Co use as a check on material. These 
criteria were concerned primarily with the problems involved in pair- 
ing selections, tliough first and .second choices were also considered. 
The usefulness of this check list can he seen by examining the synopsis 
of the mure important criteria given below: 

1. Variation in reading dilliciilly, due to differences in vocabulary 
and in sentence patterns, was avoided. As it was considered safest, 
all were held to a fairly low reading level. This was done since the 
purpose of the comparison between prose and poetry was to see if 
the same interest elements were operative in both. No attempt was 
made to measure in the prose the effect on preference of different 
degrees of difficulty in selections. 

2. Differences in content appeal in paired selections were avoided 
by making the subject matter as nearly similar as possible. For in- 
stance, in the didactic category a brief essay on the evils of child 
labor was paired with a story dealing with children who were vic- 
tims of these evils; an essay on courage was paired with a story of 
a brave act, In the humor category, a story of a horse was paired 
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with another story o£ a horse; a story of a nitaikey was paired with 
another story of a monkey. This method wa.s followeil i'neticulou,sly 
throughout in the pairing. 

3. Sex differences were avoided by providing that a .story with a 
girl as the central figure was paired with another .story with a girl 
as the central figure; a story with a hoy as the ceniral figure was 
paired with another story with a boy a.s a central figure. yVlso, to 
provide for first and second choices for preferences, care was taken to 
see that the central figure was a girl or a boy an eciual number of 
times. 

The material, when organized for presentation, w;is in booklet 
form. The stories and articles were mimeographetl and attractively 
bound in a colored cover decorated hy a block print. The arrange- 
ment of the material allowed for immediate comparison of paired 
selections as these appeared on oppo.ske pages. Ii allowed, also, for 
choices of subdivisions of categories, a.s the lilies oi all stories or 
articles similarly classified were grouped together in Scctioji II of 
the booklet. It further provided for choice.s of best liked and next 
best liked of all thirty-two selections. In this latter .section of the 
booklet, space was allowed .so that the children might, if they wi,shcd, 
give reasons for their preferences. On the last [lagc of the booklet a 
choice between poetry and prose as a type of reading w;is asked for 
and a place provided for an expression of reason for [ircfercnce. 

PUPIL INTEREST QUESTIONNAIRE 

As a further check on children’s interests, especially a.s these might 
influence their choices of poetry, a pupil interest questionnaire was 
devised by the experimenter. This covered not only children’s intcrc.sts 
in typical activities but their racial, social, and economic background 
as well. The two purposes were combined in a single c]ue.stionnaire 
for convenience in administration. 

In the questionnaire, as in the prose study, only four of the six 
categories of the poetry study were paralleled, Thc.se were the four 
that dealt with interests in subject matter. As in the prose study, each 
subdivision of each category was represented hy four items. In all, 
there were diirty-two items dealing specifically with preferences in 
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pictures, books, magazines, discussions, and moving pictures. The 
emphasis fell rather heavily on the moving picture, as it was assumed 
that a large majority of children today attend moving pictures and 
that the moving picture would, therefore, represent a common, shared 
experience. Besides these items, eight titles of hooks were included, 
one for each subdivision of each category. These titles, strongly sug- 
gestive of the content of the liook, were not titles of actual books 
but titles devised by the experimenter for the questionnaire. Actual 
titles were avoided fcjr the same reason that familiar materia] was 
avoided in the poetry study. 

In the first section of the questionnaire appeared an item calling 
for checking to indicate frccjuency of attendance at moving pictures. 
Immediately following this were the sixteen statements calling for 
a choice between paired items, these items representing the subdi- 
visions of a category. This section cared for choices between pairs 
and so paralleled in organization both the poetry study and the prose 
study. In the second section the same items appeared grouped to- 
gether according to the category subdivision to which they belonged. 
In this section first and .second choices for preferences of groups were 
asked for. Tills provided for choices of subdivisions of categories 
and so was similar in organization to the prose study. In neither 
study was the .subdivision indicated by name. The third section com- 
bined items on free reading interests and items on racial and socio- 
economic background. The first six items covered books, plays, or 
poems best liked and least liked, the number of books read for 
recreation in the preceding three month,s, and the general interest in 
reading as a leisure-time activity. The remaining thirteen items dealt 
with racial and socio-economic background. The last section contained 
the eight titles already mentioned. In this a first and second choice 
was asked for. 

It is obvious that certain dillicultics are fundamental in attempting 
to parallel the appeals involved in cither prose or poetry by ques- 
tionnaire items. One very ba.sic difliculty is involved in the assump- 
tion that an appeal can be transferred from the auditory to the visual 
without affecting its nature. As many of the items in the question- 
naire were ba.scd upon moving picture preferences, this is important 
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in this connection. For instance, in the mailer ot a choice between 
romantic and commonplace subject matter, romantic subject matter 
in either prose or poetry, but more paiiiciilarly in poetry, may not 
be liked bccaii.se the individual bearing it or reading it may not 
have .sufficient imagination or adcciiiaic enough backgroiiiid to call 
up the vi.sual images necessary for appreciation. In the moving picture 
the visualization has been taken care of by the proibicer. Moreover, 
romantic material in moving pictures is olien [ire, seined in a way 
that would seem more beautiful and appealing to a child than would 
the moving picture that dealt with the commonplace and the near 
at hand. Emotional tone, then, as well as visualization is involved, 
In the matter of evaluating the ajipcal of dillerenl kinds of humor 
by questionnaire item.s, an equally .serious difficulty is involved. 
Humor can hardly be stated, or taken oiii of its setting, without losing 
its character. Nevertheless, despite the obvious inadeciuticies of the 
questionnaire and the danger involved in relying loo heavily on any 
findings resulting from its use, it .seemed desirable to use it. With 
all its weaknesses it represented another approach to the (]Liesiioi], of 
children’s intcrc,st in subject matter. It .seemed probable, that it might 
help to illuminate certain problems in the poetry study. 

The materials as organized for the study consisted, then, of the 
ten units of poetry, the prose booklet, and the cpiesiionoaire. As the 
primary purpose of the study was to discover children’s interests in 
poetry, the prose study and the questionnaire were considered a,s only 
secondary investigations undertaken as aids to the main study. 
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Orgmiization of the Experiment 

T he experimenL, which was coaducLcd in Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, extended over a period of approximately seven and a half 
weeks, from February i to March 24, 1937. R was initiated on the 
first of February, as the second semester had begun in the schools 
the previous week and consequently classes were organized by that 
time. An earlier date would have involved conflict with holidays and 
the break between semesters. A later date would have meant that 
the spring vacation would divide the experiment, not to mention 
the danger of interruptions from the program of sports and allied 
activities. The date set was fortunate from another standpoint. The 
principals in the four co-operating schools worked out their class 
schedules in such a way that it was possible to meet all ten groups 
used in the experiment within the limit of a week. In some cases 
this actually meant building the .schedule to fit in with the experi- 
ment. Without such co-operation it would have been impossible to 
include all the eighth grade children in the public schools of the 
city as two problems would have been involved, conflict between 
classes and the distance between schools. 

For ease of reference, an outline of the general organization of the 
experiment is given. Individual aspects of this organization will be 
elaborated in sub.sequcnt dhcu.ssions, but a brief initial statement of 
the type here given seems necessary to make clear to the reader at the 
outset the main outlines of the experiment. 

SET-UP OF THE EXPERIMENT 
I. Place: Bellingham, Wa.shington. 

A. Population, slightly over 32,000. 

11. Economic background, primarily industrial. Chief industries are 
lumbering, fishing, and manufacture of paper products. The city 
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has, however, resources coming from ihe farming country that 
surrounds it. 

c. Economic status, average or slightly below. Relief rolls and other 
indices show that the city is Ic.s.s pro.sjierous iliaii other cities in 
the state. 

n. Racial background, largely 'Norih Etimitean, hut American-born. 
Predominant nationality group-s arc American, British, and Scan- 
dinavian. 

II. Subjects, all eighth grade children in the public schools of Belling- 
ham, Washington, in the spring <»[ 

A. Total enrollment, 361 children in ten classes in four schools; 

1. In Roeder, the only junior high school in the city, 1H5 cases 
distributed in five classes. 

2. In Lowell, 75 cases in two classes. 

3. In Franklin, 75 cases in two classes. 

4. In Roosevelt, 26 cases in one class. 

D. Variations in attendance. The highest luimher [rarlicipaling in 
any part of the experiment w:ts 355. l.Itiring the poetry reading 
the attendance ranged from 292 to 342, with a median of 328. 

III. Organization of Materials. 

A. Poetry: The poems to be used for each experimental period w'ere 
mimeographed on separate sheets and .sltipled together in the 
order in which they were to he read. All children were furnished 
with the poems to be used during that period. 

E. Preference Sheets: Mimeographed preference sheets were pro- 
vided the children at each experimental period. These made pro- 
vision for choices between pairs, and for choices for best liked, 
next best liked; least liked and next least liked; and for reasons 
for choices of best liked and least liked. The form tjf these re- 
mained constant for the ten days’ reading of poetry, hut the 
titles of the poems were, of course, different. For the two periods 
devoted to resubmission of well-liked poems, a simpler form of 
preference sheet was used. This called only for clioices for best 
liked and next best liked. 
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A reproduction of the preference sheet used on the fourth day 
of the experiment appears below. This is similar to all preference sheets 
used except those made for choices on resubmissions. 


PuEi'EiiENCE Sheet 


Name of School Pupil .... 

Date What languaj^c is spoken in your home? 


Fill in the blank.s above. 

Put a check (V) ‘‘t the square by the title of the poem you prefer. If you 
knew any of the poems before they were read to you today, draw a circle 
around the square that is placed after the title. Do not do this until the 
poem has been read. 


1. The Rabbit □ 

2. Song for Snow Q 

3. I’ve Got a Dog Q 

4. The Tarry Buccaneer ■ • . . □ 

5. The Man Ide Killed O 

6. The Unpardonable Sin ... Q 


7. Tarantella □ 

8. &e □ 

g. The Shark and the Flying 

Fish □ 

10. A Terrible Enfant Q 

11. In Praise of Apple Trees . , □ 

12. Fog □ 


DO NOT i n.L IN TUF. 1H.ANKS BUI.OW tINTlI, YOU HAVE HEARD ALL THE 
POEMS TODAY, 

Of all the poems read today I like best numlwr . the title of which 

is I like it best because 

I like next bc.st number . , the title of which is 

because 

Of all the poems reail today I like least number . . . ., the title of which 

is I like it least because 

I like next least number . , . ibe title of which is 

because 

If you do not know why you liked or disliked the poems you selected, 
simply make your choice, hut do not try to fill in the blank after because. 

If you have any comments to make about any of the imcms, you may put 
them in the space below. 


c. Prose: All material bound in a booklet that provided for the fol- 
lowing choices; 

I. Choices on paired .selections placed on pages opposite each 
other. Choices were indicated by placing a check in a square 
below the preferred .selection. 
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2. Choices for best liked ;ind next best likci,! ot kind of material 
according to subject matter. P'or this, titles ol selections were 
grouiied according to their subdivisions. I’relerences were indi- 
cated by (intling a i or a 2 in the blank [irovided. 

3. Choice for best likeil and next best liked of inilividual 
selections. 

4. Choice of prose or poetry as a prelerrtd torin of icadiitg matter. 

D, Pupil Interest Que.stioniuiire: A live-p.ige qne.siioimaire covering 

preferences in eight subdivisions ot categories, interest in and e.x- 
tent of reading, and socio-econontic liackground. 
li, Imstructions to Principals and Teachers-; All [iartici[)uiing prin- 
cipals and teachers were furnished with mimeographed instruc- 
tions stres.stng the following points: 

1. Importance of not indicating in any way their preferences for 
any of the material used in the exjteriment anil of not dis- 
cussing the c.xperiinent with the pupils until ii was concluded. 

2. Necessity for .seeing that the chess was not disturbed during 
any experltneatal period, 

3. Value of maintaining as natural and friendly an atmosphere 
as possible during all experimental periods. 

1’. Instructions to Pupils: Instructions to the [ngiil.s u'ere prepared 
in written form anil read to them. T'hese fell into two main 
divisions as fallows: 

1. Explanation of the general purpo.se of the. ex[)crimenl and a 
request for their cooperation throughout it. 'Phis was usetl on 
the first experimental period. 

2. Directions for following reading and marking preference 
sheets. These were detailed on the first day hut were made 
fairly brief as the experiment proceeded. I'hey covered the 
following points: 

a. To read silently as the reader read. 

b. To wait to turn to the next poem until told to do so. 

c. To wait to mark preference sheets until told to do so. 

d. To mark preference sheets without consulting others and 
to refrain from either looking to see how ollrers Ivad chosen 
or showing others how they had eho,sen. 
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e. To ignore pair placement in making choices for best liked 
and least liked, choosing from the group of twelve poems 
as a whole. 

IV. Conduct of tlie Experiment. 

A. Poetry 

1. Reading of Poetry; All poetry was read aloud to all groups 
by a trained reader employed by the experimenter. A satis- 
factory oral interpretation of each poem was worked out jointly 
by the reader and the experimenter and this interpretation 
was held to exactly for the reading to all ten groups. A reader 
was employed in order to avoid the influence on judgment of 
dillerences in ability to read orally that would inevitably be 
found in any group of teachers. It was recognized that this 
procedure not only reduced reading difliculty and so varied 
from the normal reading of poetry, but also tended to give 
an advantage in iiresentation to poems that profited most from 
an oral interpretation. It seemed, however, considering the 
wide dilferences in reading comprehension in the group, plus 
the prubtible differences in ability in oral reading among the 
teachers, clearly the better of the two alternatives. 

2. Timing: A stop waicli was u.scd and an exact timing was held 
to throughout the ten days of poetry reading. After the read- 
ing of the first poem in each pair, a pause of thirty seconds 
was allowed for the children to reread the poem from their 
copy. After the reading of the second poem, a pause of one 
minute was made to allow for a rereading of the poem just 
heard, a comparison of it with the poem with which it was 
paired, and a marking by each child on his preference sheet 
his choice of the two poems. When all twelve poems for 
the day had been heard, the children were allowed all the 
time they wished for making their choices for best liked, next 
best liked, and for least liked and next least liked, and for 
stating their reasons for choices on these. 

3. Resubmi-ssions of Be.st-liked Poems: On the sixth experimental 
period a group of ten poems, the two best-liked poems from 
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each of the preceding five periods, were resubmitted. In these, 
choices were asked for best liked and ne.xt best liked only. 
On the twelfth e.\perimental period, a .second group of ten 
poems, comprising the two bc.sl liked from each of the five 
groups read during the second half of the experiment, were 
resubmitted. In these, as in the poems used for the first re- 
submission, choices for best-liked and nexi-best-liketl poems 
were asked for. In both these resubmissious the poems were 
read aloud and preference sheets were marked. 

4. Use of Themes: At the conclu.sion of the poetry reading por- 
tion of the experiment, a group of twenty poems, made up 
of the two previous groups of ten best-liked poems, was re- 
submitted. For this, a choice of one best liked was a.sked fe)r. 
The children were furnished writing materials and asked to 
write a theme telling why the poem they batl cho.sen was the 
one best liked by them. The poems were not read aloud in 
this period, but the children were given copies of them. 

5. Use of Interviews: A repre.sentative .sampling of slightly more 
than ten per cent of the children in the experiment were in- 
terviewed and the conversations were lakeir down in short- 
hand. These interviews covered not only preivis included in 
the experimental material but general interests in poetry as 
well. 

6. Use of Discussions: When all interviews had been held, ten 
periods, one for each class in the experiment, were devoted 
to a discussion of poems in the experimental material, and 
poetry interests in general. 

As no mention was made in the discussions of the division 
of the poetry into categories and subdivisions, it can hardly 
be assumed that the discussions aflectcd choices in the prose 
study. Throughout the experiment the children were given 
no specific information in regard to the nature of the study. 
They were simply told that the experimenter wanted to know 
what kinds of poems boys and girls really like. 

B. Prose 

I. Pairs: The paired pro.se selections were read aloud by the 
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reader while the children read silently from their own book- 
lets. Choices between paired selections were made by checking 
the booklets themselves in the indicated spaces. 

2, Choices in Three Remaining Sections of Booklet: These sec- 
tions were not read aloud, since they covered only choices of 
groups of titles, single titles, and types of reading. 

c. Pupil Interest Questionnaire 

For this, instructions were read aloud, but the questionnaire 
was filled out by the children themselves. 

Certain aspects of the poetry experiment, not included in the out- 
line, should he given here as they bear upon later discussions of the 
results. One of these is the fact that the poems were collected at the 
close of each experimental period. I'his was done as it was felt that 
familiarity with the material might tend to invalidate choices made 
on the three resuhmissions. Another aspect pertinent to later portions 
of the study was the provision made in the organization of the ma- 
terial for rotation of appeals. 

Though there was little rea,soa to fear that placement would in- 
fluence judgmetit when only twelve poems were included in each 
unit of material, the precatttion was taken of using three types of 
reversal. The. classes were divided into three subgroups to provide 
for three forms of rever.sal in placement. These subgroup.s, called 
A, B, and C, were mtide up as follows: 

The A group, composed of five classc.s, two in. Roeder and one 
each in Lowell, I’rankltn, and Roo.scvelt, contained 175 children. 

The B group, composed of three clas.sc.s at Roeder, contained iii 
children. 

The C group, composed of one class at Lowell and one at Franklin, 
contained 75 children. 

The twelve poems in each day’s reading were presented in different 
sequences to the three groups. If for convenience the largest group, 
the A group, is taken for a point of reference, the reversals were as 
follows : 

I. In the B group the po,silion within the pair was reversed from 
the order of the A group, Inii the category sequence was the same. 
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2. In the C group the position within the pair remained the same 
as in the A group, but the order of the categories was reversed. 

These three forms of reversals allowed fur comparison of the effect 
on choice of position within the pair anti po.sition within the group 
of twelve. The rotation of categories could not he entirely consistent 
since there were ten unius of cx()crimenlal material and only six 
categories. The method used was to give each category the first po.si- 
tion in turn through the first six e.\[)eriiitental periods. Trom the 
seventh through the tenth period.s the only precaution taken was to 
see that no' category was repeated within the groupings for these four 
clays in either the first or the last position. 



CHAPTER V 


Background of the Children in the Study 

S INCE the back^'i'ouiul of the chiklrcn in the group may conceiv- 
ably have had some inlliicnce on their preferences in poetry as 
well as their interests in reading and related activities of a cultural 
nature, it seems appropriate to present data obtained on this subject, 
This discus.sion has been limited to the following aspects: nationality 
of the children and birthplace of their parents; socio-economic status 
of the homes; and educational status of the children. 

NATIONALITY OI- THE PARENTS 

All the children included in the study were American-born, but 
the parents represented a wide variety of nationalities. Slightly more 
than II per cent of the children had parents both of whom were 
foreign-born. The influence of the foreign-born parent or parents was 
probably less significant than thc.se figures would seem to indicate, as 
one-eighth of the cases listed as having foreign-born parents were 
British by descent. In addition, about one-sixth of those children who 
listed one parent as foreign-born gave Canada or the British Isles as 
the homeland of the parent. In such instances, wide differences in 
culture and language background would not be a,sstimcd. 

The nationality groupings can be seen if Table i on page 34 is 
consulted. In this table are listed first the cases in which both parents 
are of the same nationality. Following these arc those in which two 
nationalities are rcprc.scntcd. In order to avoid confusing length in 
the table, cases that reported a mixture of three or four nationalities 
were cla,s\dfied as such without further definition. The scattering of 
cases which reprc-senled in each instance less than i per cent of 
cither a single nationality or a mixture of nationalities, are grouped 
under “Others,” as ,se[)iiraie listings would have extended the table 
unduly. 
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TADLr. I 

NATIONALITY HACKGROIIND O}' PUPILS 






Native 

or Foreign Born Parents 


Nationiilities of 

Nittiamilities 

Both N.itivc 

One Native 

Both Foreign 

Patents 



Horn 


Brno 


Born 


N 

Cf 

/V 

N 

f 

N 

0' 

N 

% 

American .... 

53 

14.9 

53 

14 9 

0 

0 

( 1 

0 

Britisli 

69 

19.4 

55 

15-4 

9 

’■■5 

5 

1-4 

German 

8 

1.1 

6 

r 7 

I 

0.1 

I 

0-3 

Jewish 

4 

I . I 

0 

0 

0 

U 

4 

I . I 

Scandinavian . 
American-Ger- 

46 

11.9 

14 

3-9 

11 

3-4 

10 

5.6 

man 

5 

i '4 

4 

I -I 

: 

"'3 

0 

0 

American-Scan- 









dinavian . . . 

4 

I. I 

1 

0.6 


0,6 

n 

0 

British-Dutch . 

16 

4'5 

15 

.\.x 

I 

<>■3 

0 

0 

British-French 

16 

4-5 

11 

3-4 

3 

0 s 

I 

0-3 

British-German 

Bticish-Scandi- 

X 5 

7-0 

U 

6.5 

1 

U.6 

0 

0 

navian 


6.i 

U 

4 - 2 - 

6 

1-7 

I 

0.3 

German-Scaudi- 







navian 

U 

3.6 

9 

’••5 

4 

I . I 

0 

0 

Three National- 
ities 

Four National- 

34 

9.6 

30 

8.4 

4 

1 . ; 

0 

0 

ities 

5 

1.4 

4 

I . r 

I 

<>■3 

0 

0 

Others* 

35 

9-9 

13 

3-7 

14 

3 '9 

8 

1.8 


* Under Othirs are included eight cases in which one parenc was American liy descent; 
seven in which one parent was British. The remaining twenty include several nationality 
mixtures, Canadian, Dutch, Greek, Polish, Slavonian, and Japanese. 


It will be noted that the dominant nationality group.s arc, in the 
order named, British, American, and Scandinavian. Under British 
were grouped English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh. Under Scandinavian 
were grouped Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish. 

ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE CROUP 

The economic status of the children was determined by a tabula- 
tion of responses given to questions included as items in the ques- 
tionnaire used. While it is always a little hazardous to place loo much 
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reliance on children’s responses lo questions of this sort, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that the total data so compiled give a fair picture 
of the group. This apiiears to lie warranted by the fact that the esti- 
mate so derived coincides rather closely with what is known of the 
economic status of the city as a whole. 

The Sims Socio-Economic Rating Card was used to classify the oc- 
cupations of the fathers. Despite tlie fairly elaborate definitions given 
under each grouping on the Sims Card, .some difliculty was en- 
countered in using it, as certain occupations, notably those as.sociatcd 
with lumbering and fishing, were not classified. These had to be 
estimated by comparison with occupations listed. A further difliculty, 
one undoubtedly common to all analyses of questionnaire items, was 
that involved in interpreting generalized answers. Frequently a child 
put down that his father worked at the mill or at the furniture fac- 
tory without specifying the type of work done. Such responses, as 
well as those that gave occupations as.sociatcd with lumbering and 
fishing, were put tinder unskilled labor. This may have rc.sulted in 
making the lower group .seem larger than it actually was. An addi- 
tional groiqflng had to he ti.sed for those children whose fathers were 
either dead or no longer living with their families. 

The occupations of the fathers, as ckussilied by the Sims score card, 
were as follows: 


I 

Professional 

2.8% 

II 

Commercial 

8.5 

III 

Artisan proprietors 

18,3 

IV 

Skilled laliorers 

30'4 

V 

Unskilled lalwrens 

27.9 


Not known, dead, etc. 

I 2 .I 


Total (355 cases) 

100.0% 


An examination of these figures seems to indicate that the group 
was somewhat below average in economic status, but, as has been 
stated, it is highly possible that several cases grouped under unskilled 
labor would have been shown with skilled labor had more adequate 
data been available. 

The questionnaire contained items that asked for the number of 
people living in the home and the number of rooms in the house. 
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These items were treated together. The numliev ol. rooiias per person 
was computed for each child’s home and a frciiuciicy table made. The 
median so computed showed i.ti rooms for each person in the home, 
Five additional items bearing on the .socio-economic .status were 
used. As these cannot be effectively generalized, they will be given in 
the form in which they appeared in the questionnaire. The.sc, with 
the results expressed in percentagc.s, arc as follows; 


Do you take music or dancing Ics.sons.^ 

Yes 

No 

Do you have a radio at home? 


4.2 

Do you have a piano? 

47.0 

■5.5.0 

Do you have a telephone? 

4 ho 

5 ,F 5 

Doe.s your family have an automobile? 

7K.0';;, 

22,0% 


The first item, that covering lessons in mu, sic or dancing, was also 
treated separately for girls and for boys; as it was considered that, in 
the popular mind, music and dancing les,sons more nearly approached 
a necessity for girls than it did for boys. This tabulation .showed 
that 48.9 per cent of the girls in the group had jirivate lessons in either 
music or dancing while only 29.6 per cent of the Itoys had such les- 
sons. 

A check of the remaining four items shows tliat tlie mtt.sr common 
luxuries in the families of these children are, in the order named, 
radios, automobiles, telephones, and pianos, the last two heing prac- 
tically equal in number. The radio, since all hut 4.2 per cent of the 
children have one in their homes, can hardly he held to be significant 
as an indication of superior economic status. 

A degree of caution must be observed in interpreting these and 
similar items in the questionnaire. It is obviously impossible to apply 
any single measure of economic well-being to a community and assume 
that the results can be compared to the results of the same measure 
applied elsewhere, for local conditions vary rvidely. For instance, the 
fact that y8 per cent of the families of tlicsc chilclren had automo- 
biles might suggest that they were a relatively privileged group. Such 
an assumption would hardly be warranted as in a city like bdlingham, 
which has a rural area surrounding it and a fairly scattered popula- 
tion, an automobile is likely to rcpre.sent an almost necessary means 
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o£ transportation. The same is applicable to the matter of housing. In 
a small city the number of room.s per person is not as indicative as it 
would be in a large city. 

The number of Irooks in the home was checked by an item that 
dealt with uppro.ximtite numbers only. The results of Lhl.s were as fol- 
lows : 


None 

2.8% 

Few 


About 50 

29,9 

Alxuit 100 

22.3 

More than 100 

17 - 2 % 


The fact that 30.7 per cent of the children reported that there were 
tew or no books in their homes seems at first glance rather startling, 
It is, however, probably refiresentative of a fairly common situation 
and one that does not necessarily denote an absence of reading habits 
in the family, for many people with small incomes depend upon the 
public library for almost all their reading matter. The per cent report- 
ing a hundred or more hooks in the home is substantially above what 
might be e.Kpecletl according to the occupation groupings. 

liDUCAl'IGNAL STAl’US OF THE CJROUP 

The educational status of the group was iletenniiied by a combina- 
tion of school records, test scores, and responses to questionnaire items 
in regard to interest in reading and amount of voluntary reading 
done. The only test scores available were those made in the second 
month of tlie seventh grade. As the experiment was cniiductcd in the 
sixth and seventh months of the eighth grade, the scores must be used 
as indicative rather than as ab.sohite measures. Undoubtedly there 
would have been some gains in the intervening period of more than 
a year. Moreover, test scores were available for only 258 of the chil- 
dren in the experiment. 

The results of the item.s lusecl to determine the educational status of 
die group were as follnw.s: 

Chronological age at time of experiment, sixth month of eighth grade, 
352 case, s— -range ii-ii to 17-7, median 13.9. 

Reading Comprelicnsion, Modern School Achievement Tests, second 
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month of seventh grade, 298 cases— range 2.5 to above 10, median 7.3J, 
Per cent of those who enjoyed reading, 355 cases— 88,2%. | 

Number of books read voluntarily in previous three months, 355 ascs-h 
median 2.9. 1 

The total impression given by these figures is that the children rffp- 
resented a fairly average group. There is the usual wide spread fin 
chronological age and in scores in reading comprehension. A similar 

rot 
iler 


ni- 


utes 


spread exists in scores in other school subjects, but these were ii 
used, as they seemed to bear little relation to the problem unij 
consideration. It would have been desirable to include records on 
telligence tests, but these were not available. 

The report on interest in reading as a leisure-time activity indiej 
that the group is slightly less interested in reading than were otlher 
groups of similar age who have been studied in earlier investigations, 
Likewise, the amount of reading is slightly below that reportetp in 
several earlier studies. It is highly probable that both these differences 
are accounted for by the fact that the moving picture and the radio 
have recently become important consumers of leisure time. In , this 
group more than 96 per cent attend moving pictures with some dt;gree 
of regularity and about 96 per cent have radios in their homes. Such 
factors, rather than anything more fundamental, probably account for 
what differences there are. 



CflAPTKR VI 


Pdcm Rchttal In I he Rclitibilily nf I hr 
<tj poetry 

yiSTHlvr.mk imilKitl w.n ihnS litiftiyhiHi! fhr n)vt‘siif;.ifi<tn in the 
iV treatmciil Ilf liisi and M'lund ilmiia'v if wcinal dcMiahlf En check 
the reliability nf the rank:, in HVrral thlft-triit ways, 'I'hf ajiproachM 
taken to tliis problem wcu- as Inlimvs: 

1, Correlation of rankiiu’s nf spin halves nf the total pruup. 

2. Intcrcorrdatinns lu'iwcrtt tlie raiikirtps of pinn[is A, B, .and C to 
determine the dTeii on priSerrnee ol pLuemeni patterns in material, 
and examination of rank ditfernten nf individual [menu when tliMC 
showed marketl variations in plaeeinetu by primp, s. Cheek on reversals 
in pair chokes to evaluate the elfeet on preferente of ,seipiencc in pairs, 

3. Correlation of rankings of ehildreii not absent tlurinp any ex- 
perimciual period with rankings of total primp to measure the im 
fliicnce of variability of atieiid.mcc. 

4, Correlation of rankings of two sehools tn diflercnt ncighhor- 
hotids to mea,siire the dfeci of environmental factors a.s those operated 
within the proup, 

A companhson wa,s made of the correlation obtained hy the u,sc of 
the Spearman Rank DilTcrenee I'ornnikt* with correlation.s obtained 
by the Pearson Product Minnciitf method of correliuion. For ibis, not 
ranks but actual diifercnce.s in [Kreemapes were used. The purpose 
of this was to see whether unequal pcrceatapc differences in distances 
between rank,s made correlalioms based on ranks unreliable. 

Factors other than these, notably sex differences and differences in 
reading a)m[nchen,sion, also affccial rankings, but, as they arc of an- 
other nature, they will be iliscu,sscd elsewhere, 


* 


p = 


N(NS - i) 


ff 


iyvy 
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The fundamental method of estimating choices in this study, whether 
for best liked or least liked, was that of ranking based on percentages 
of first plus second choices. In this, because of variability in at- 
tendance, each day was considered as a unit, and the 120 poems were 
ranked on the basis of the percentage of choices each poem had received 
in its own experimental period. In the prose study and the question- 
naire, ranks were likewise based on percentages of first and second 
choices. With these, however, the problem of a variable attendance 
was not involved, as each consumed but one experimental period. 

In deriving percentages, first and second choices were treated as 
though they were of equal value. Consequently, though they are re- 
ferred to throughout as first and second choices, they are, in effect, 
two choices for best liked and two choices for least liked. The decision 
to adopt this method was made only after prolonged experimentation 
had proved that it was not only highly defensible, but also best 
adapted to the investigation in hand. 

To decide upon the proper evaluation of first and second choices, 
three methods were experimented with. These were as follows; 

1. Consider first choices only. 

2. Give first choices double value and add second choices. 

3. Consider first and second choices as being of equal value. 

The first method seemed undesirable as it eliminated second choices, 
and these should be indicative when made, as in the poetry, from a 
group of twelve. The second method, as it involved weighting, raised 
problems of value that were impossible to solve. It assumed that a first 
choice was twice as significant as a second choice. Moreover, weight- 
ing made the manipulation of findings cumbersome without adding 
demonstrably to their significance. 

In order to determine what effect the adoption of any one of these 
methods would have, the 120 poems were ranked by all three methods 
and the rankings correlated by the Spearman Rank Difference 
Method.* Stated arithmetically, the three methods were as follows: 

Method I: ist choices N = %. 

Method II: 2 (ist choices) and choices -h Af = Proportion 

Method III: (ist choices -J- and choices )-r aAI ~ % 

N(N^ - i)' 


p = I - 
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It will be noted that N in Method III is doubled. This wa,s done to 
take care o£ the fact that each child had, in eflect, two votes. 

When interconelutions were made on the three sets ol rankings 
based on the three methods, they proved to be sufficiently high to 
indicate that all three methods were equally justifiable from a statistical 
standpoint. The correlations were as follows; 

Methods I an<l II, .98 ,01 

Methods I and III, .96 ,01 

Methods II and III, .99 ' 1 = .01 

RESULTS Giri’AlNI-D HY TWO METHODS OF 
OORRl'LATION 

As a check on the percentage on which ranks were based indi- 
cated that the distances Itetween ranks did not represent equal values, 
it seemed, desirable to cheek the reliability of ct)iTelaLions based on 
ranks by comiiaring results obtained by the Pearson Product Moment 
method of correlation, h’or this comparition, the correlation between 
rankings bii,sed on preferences of hoys and girls was selected. This 
choice seemed ;i good one as the actual rankings indicated that the 
intervals between ranks, in terms of percentage, were fairly unequal. 
The comparison sliowed that there was no significant dilTcrence be- 
tween the results obtained by the two methods. By the Spearman Rank 
Dillcrence Method, the correlation between boys and girls was .81 
.02; by the Pearson Product Moment method, the correlation was 
.80 .02. 

THE EFFEC/r OF PLAGEMIiNT ON PREFERENCE 

As the three forms of reversal used in the presentation of poetry 
have been outlined in Ghapler IV, it will suflicc here to state that the 
comparison of the edect of reversal within the pair was between the 
A and B groups, and the cotnpari.son of the effect of reversal of cate- 
gories between the A and C groups. A and B are therefore comparable 
on a pair basis and A ami C on the basis of first and second choices, 

The twelve poems that compo.scd each day’s experimental unit were 
presented in three different sequences in order to avoid placement in- 
fluencing choice. I'hc. questions implied in these organizations of ma- 
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terial were these: Does a poem profit in a pair choice by being read 
first or second in the pair? Does a poem stand a better chance of be- 
ing preferred if it appears early or late in a unit of experimental ma- 
terial ? 

An attempt to answer these questions, at least insofar as they con- 
cerned the present study, was made by employing the procedure out- 
lined below: 

1. The number of times pairs actually reversed themselves in groups 
A and B was checked and percentage noted to sec whether these indi- 
cated that first or second position was the preferred one. 

2. Rankings of individual poems between A and C were com- 
pared to see if these showed whether early or late placement was 
favorable. 

3. Intercorrelation of rankings of A, B, and C were computed to 
measure the influence of placement on preference. 

In making the comparison between A and B on tltc pair basis, the 
criterion used was a reversal of direction of choice. A check on pair 
choices made in the A and B groups revealed the following facts: 

1. Four pairs, in the sixty pairs prc.scnted, reversed their direction 
between A and B. 

2. Three pairs had an equal per cent of votes for each member in 
either group A or group B. 

3. The second position was the preferred one in three of the four 
pairs that reversed themselves. 

4. The second position was the preferred one in two of the three 
pairs in which choices were equal in one group or the other. 

These findings seem to indicate that the second position is the fa- 
vored one in a pair situation. However, two factors must be kept in 
mind in considering the significance of reversals within the pair: the 
influence of sex, and the instability of choices made when indifference 
is the fundamental reaction. As the A group contained 7H girls and 77 
boys, and the B group contained 54 girls and 46 boys, sex was very 
possibly a constant factor in determining choices. 

The constant difficulty of making comparisons between these two 
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groups because cif the greater proportion ti[ girls in the B group could 
have been avoided if, for purposes of drawing conclusions on the 
results of this portion of the experiment, additional tabulations had 
heen made. For ihis, lueferencc sheets could have been selected in such 
a way that the [iroporiion of the sexes would Ire die same in both 
groups. This, however, was ntJi done. Goiisecjucntly, the persistent 
Inlluence of sex dilTerenees in preferences remains a confusing factor 
in csiimaling tlie ell'eci of placement. 

The inlluence of sex and the elfcct of indifference arc suggested 
by the following: 

1. No poem that was .so definitely liked a,s to place within the top 
25 per cent for llie total group reversed its direction within the pair. 

2. Only one pttir ihtit fell within the lop 50 per cent for the total 
group reversed its direction, and this jiair contained poems with high 
critical ratios for se.x diirerence. 

3. All pairs that revcrsctl themselves contained poems that had criti- 
cal ratios of over four lor .sex dilTcrcncc cxcqit one, and this one con- 
tained poein.s so little liked as to rtink toi and 102 for preference in 
the total group. 

4. The three iKiirs that had an even division of votes in one group 
or the other cotitained poems with the critical ratios of over four for 
sex dillercnce. 

There seems, then, to be .some slight evidence 10 .suggest that a poem 
profits by being in the second position in a pair. This appears to 
operate, however, only when iiulillcrence is tlic reaction. Sex seems to 
be a more significant f;icior in determining choice within a pair than 
docs placement. 

In evaluating the influence of placement on preference in categories 
as indicated by first and .second choices for best liked, the criterion 
adopted was a .sliifi in rank of more than ten places. Selection of the 
standard of ten places was purely arbitrary. This standard was adopted 
becau.se an insjicciion of the tables indicated that the use of fewer 
than ten places woukl result in loo confu.singly large a number of 
.shifl,s to he considered effectively. F'or thi.s, only the 72 poems read 
during the first six cxperiinenlal periods were used. The comparison 
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was confined Lo these as in them the category reversal was carried 
out exactly. In the last four days a reversal was only approximated 
in the categories, though held to in the pairs. Of the 72 poems used 
during the first six experimental periods, 34 sltowed a tlillcrencc in 
ranking between groups A and C of more than ten places. Of these 34, 
there were 16 with critical ratios of over four for sex difference. 

The effect of placement can be hetier determined, however, if 
rankings on poems that appeared in the first two pairs and the last 
two pairs are considered separately, as these should show most clearly 
the effect of placement. As the purpose is to sec whether a poem 
profited by being read near the opening or near the close of an experi- 
mental period, it would be as-sumed that dilTerences between pairs 
five and four would not be indicative. When the material is thus re- 
duced to the 48 poems that appeared in positions 1 through 4 and 9 
through 12, there remain 23 poems with rank differences of more 
than ten places between groups A and C. Of the.se, 12 have critical 
ratios of over four for sex difference. In 16 cases iioems received a 
higher ranking when they appeared in positions 9 through 12; in 7 
cases poems received lower rankings when they ajipeared in these posi- 
tions. 

There seems to be some evidence that a poem sulTeretl by being 
placed in one of the first four positions in a unit of experimental 
material. The tendency in this direction is too consistent to be at- 
tributed entirely to other factors or mere chance. However, with these 
choices for preference, as with the pair votes, certain considerations 
must be kept in mind. These are: 

1. Eleven of the 23 poems that had shifts of rank within the limits 
set, ranked in the lower half for both groups A and Cl. Differences in 
rank in the lower half seem to be less indicative than differences in 
rank in the upper half for preference with both groups A ;ind C. 

2. Sex differences in preference operate as a constant factor in rank- 
ing. Four of the 6 poems showing differences in ranking in the top 
25 per cent for either group A or group C had critical ratios of over 
four for sex difference. 

3. The power of a poem to arouse erratic responses often led to a 
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difference in rank position. This was especially true of poems classified 
in the humor or the sound effect category. 

When correlations between the groups arc considered as measures 
of the effect of [rlacemcnt, these seem to bear out certain conclusions 
drawn from an in.spection of the rankings. For instance, correlations 
between the groups are consistently higher than the correlation be- 
tween the rankings of the .sexes. If Table 2 B on page 46 is examined, 
it will be noted that the correlation between groups A and C, in which 
the order of the txiems was reversed, is .87 =*= .01. As the correlation 
between rtuiks based on preferences of all boys and all girls in the 
entire experimental group was .81 .02, this and other inter-group 

correlations seem to suggest that sex may be more significant than 
placement in influencing preferences. The correlations between rank- 
ings of boys and girls in the same group point in the same direction. 
In every case the girls in any one group agree more closely with the 
girls of any other group than they do with the boys of their own 
group. This can be seen by comparing Tables 3 B and 2 C, 

However, there is some evidence in the correlations to suggest that 
placement may have been a factor in influencing first and second 
choices. It will be noted, for instance, that there is a higher correla- 
tion between A and B, in which poems were reversed within the 
pair but category sctiuence remained the same, than between A and 
C. It will be noted, also, that the lowest inter-group correlation is 
between B and C. In these the organization of the material was most 
completely different as both pair position and category sequence were 
reversed. In estimating the significance of these correlations, the 
stabilizing eflect of larger groups on rankings must be considered. 
It will be noted, for instance, chat A and B had an average attendance 
of 156 and 100 respectively, while B and C had an average attendance 
of only too and 69 respectively. 

COMPARISON OF SPLIT FIALVES 

In order to test the reliability of the rankings, the preference sheets 
for the ten days in which poetry was read were divided into two 
groups on the odds and evens basis. For this boys’ and girls’ sheets 
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Taiih; 1 A 


PLACEMENT OF POEMS AS PRESENTEO TO SUH-OROUPS A. H, AND C AND 
THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN EACBI GROUP 


AveraL;L: Niiinbcr in Group 


Group Pluceinciit of Pouiiis 




■•Vll Pupils 

Hoys 

Girts 

A 

. , Conirol 

U6 

77 

79 

B 

.. Reversal within Pains .. 


-i6 

64 

C 

, , Reversal of Categories . 
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Tadli; 1 B 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RANKINGS OF no POEMS HV SUli-GROUPS FOR 
ALL PUPILS, FOR BOYS, FOR GIRLS 


Sub-groups All Pupils Boys Girls 


A with B godb .01 .83 tl: .oi .87± .oi 

A with C S/i .or -77^- .86± .oi 

B with C 84± .or .76-i- .03 .Sifi .or 


TaDLI! 1 C 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RANKINGS OF 
no POEMS BY BOYS AND GIRLS 
IN SUB-GROUPS A, B. AND C 


Sub-groups 

Boys iiiiJ Girls 

Group A 

. , .81 dz .02. 

Group B 

. . .72. ± .03 

Group C 

. . . 67 ± . 03 


for each class were separated. These were then, divided on the odds 
and evens basis. The boys’ and girls’ sheets were then reassembled 
in such a way as to make two groups with an equal proportion of 
boys and girls in each. In this manner the total group was split 
into chance halves, The preferences, when tallied, were converted 
into percentages and used as the ba.sis of ranking. An inspection of 
these two rankings indicated that they were very .similar, tliere being 
only a few cases in which ranking,s were markedly diiTerent. A cor- 
relation of the two rankings by the Spearman Rank DiUcrence Method 
yielded an r of .94 =*= .01. 
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COMPARISON OF SCHOOLS 

As ;i check on ihe effect on preference of differences in school or- 
ganization and of variations in classroom procedures due to the in- 
fluence of teachers and their selection and presentation of poetry, a 
correlation was made of the respective rankings of the Lowell and 
Franklin schools. These schools were selected as they represented 
groups of comparable size, there being 75 cases in each school. 
There were, however, two other factors that may have affected pref- 
erences in these schools. The children of the Lowell School were, from 
an economic standpoint, a relatively more privileged group than 
were the children of the Franklin School. Though Bellingham, being 
a small city, contains no great number of either the markedly privi- 
leged or the markedly underprivileged and consccjuently lacks the 
stratification in terms of residence districts that prevails in larger cities, 
the Lowell School does draw for its school population upon a neigh- 
borhood that contains the homes of the comfortably well-to-do, while 
the Franklin School draws upon a less prosperous district. The other 
factor that may have affected preference was that of sex. In the Lowell 
School the girls constituted about 65 per cent of the cases, while in 
the Franklin School they constituted only slightly over 40 per cent. 

A correlation made on the rankings tor preference of 120 poems by 
the children of the Franklin and the Lowell schools by the Spearman 
Rank Dillercnce Method yielded an r of ,90 ^ .01. Since sex and en- 
vironmental factors outside the school situation may very conceivably 
have allected choices, this correlation suggests that the combined effect 
of school organization and teacher influence was not markedly signifi- 
cant. This was in accord with the judgment of the experimenter, as 
careful observation of the two schools suggested that the only marked 
differences between them were in buildings and equipment. The 
Lowell School is newer and more attractive than the Franklin School. 

THE INFLUENCE OF VARIABILITY OF ATTENDANCE 
UPON RANKINGS 

As all rankings, correlations of rankings, and critical ratios were 
based on numbers that varied from one period to another as attendance 
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varied, it seemed desirable to reiabulaie separately the prel'erencc sheets 
of all those children who were present diirinf; all ten experimental 
periods in which poetry was read. A comparison of rankings based on 
the preferences of this smaller group and the rankings based on the 
preferences of the total group shotild indicate to what extent variability 
in attendance influenced preferences. 

A recheck of the preference sheets showed that lyp children, loo 
girls and 79 boys, had been prc.sent at all exjieriinental periods. The 
small number of cases was due to the fact that the experiment ran 
over a period of more than .seven and a half weeks. It was inevitable 
that if cases were dropped for a single absence, few would remain. 

All the 120 poems were reranked on the basis of the preferences 
of this group. These rankings were then correlated with the rank- 
ings based on the entire group. Correlations were made for totals, 
boys, and girls. These correlations were as follows: 

For total r=.98=^.oi 
For boys’ r — .96 .01 

For girls’ r— .97 - 1 - ,01 

These correlations seem to indicate that a variable attendance had 
no significant influence on the rankings given poems. It is recog- 
nized, however, that all the.se correlations are in jiart self-correlations 
as the smaller group was part of the entire group with which it was 
correlated. 



CHAPTER VII 


Preferences in Category Subdivisions 

B efore atlempting any refinement of interpretation of prefer- 
ences for individual poems, prose selections, or items in the 
Pupil Interest Questionnaire, it seems desirable to give the broad 
outlines of the findings by presenting an analysis of preferences £or 
subdivisions of the categories. This discussion will cover three main 
points: the differences between the preferences for the a and b sub- 
divisions as these appear in poetry, prose, and the questionnaire; the 
relative popularity of the appeals tested by the subdivisions of the 
categories in poetry, prose, and the questionnaire; and similarities 
and dificrences in ranking of subdivisions in these three types of 
material. As the first of these points is concerned only with the 
difference between the a and b subdivisions and does not take into 
consideration the ranking of subdivisions for preference, it will be 
treated separately. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN A AND B SUBDIVISIONS 

Three methods were used to compare the differences in preference 
for the a and b subdivisions in all three types of material used in 
the study. These were as follows: 

I. The number of times preferences were in favor of the a ot b 
subdivision in poems, prose selections, or questionnaire items ac- 
tually paired. 

2. The percentage of choices in favor of a or 3 in pair votes. 

3. The percentage of choices in favor of fl or in votes for best 
liked and next best liked. 

The results of the application of these methods to the three types 
of material used in the study will be presented separately according 
to the type of material. 
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Poetry 

Method I. Choices between paired poems were absolutely equal 
in one instance and in favor of the a subdivision in 52 of the 6n pairs, 

Method 2, Choices ran consistently and definitely in favor of the « 
subdivision. The result.s obtained by the use of this method can be 
readily seen if column i in Table 3 on page 51 is checked, This 
method reduced all 120 poems included in the experiment to six 
synthetic pairs, one for each category used. All itair votes cast for 
the ten poems included in a subdivision were added, and percentage 
was computed for each subdivision by dividing the sum of its pair 
votes by 3,248, the bulked attendance for the ten experimental periods 
in which poetry was read. The a and b subdivisions in each category 
were thus made comparable. This treatment of data on pairs smoothed 
out differences in appeal in poems cla.ssified in the same subdivision 
and so helped to indicate main outlines. 

Method 3. When the third method was applied, the decision was 
once more in favor of the a subdivision. I'or this, the percentages 
of choices for best liked and next best liked were considered in rela- 
tion to the a and b subdivisions. As in the pair vote.s, all material was 
reduced to six synthetic pairs, one for each category. An examination 
of Table 3 will show the results of this treatment of data. Two ap- 
proaches were used in this method. Thc,se were as follows: 

1. Each category was considered in relation to every other category 
and preferences for its a and b subdivisions were estimated in terms 
of these. For instance, the humor category received 22,4 per cent of 
all votes cast for first or second choice. Of these, 14.6 per cent were 
for obvious humor and 7.8 per cent for subtle humor. The com- 
parison of the relative appeal of the subdivisions of the humor cate- 
gory was based, therefore, on these two percentages. 

2. Each category was considered as a separate unit. The percentage 
for a subdivision was computed by dividing the number of votes cast 
for it by the number of votes cast for the category of which it was a 
member. For instance, 1,451 votes were cast for die humor category. 
Of these, 65.2 per cent were for obvious humor and 34.K per cent for 
subtle humor. These percentages constituted the basis for the pair 
treatment of preferences as .shown in column 5 of Table 3. 
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Tadle 3 

differences in preferences of eighth grade children for sub- 
divisions OF CATEGORIES IN POETRY AS MEASURED BY CRITICAL 
RATIOS COMPUTED ON THREE BASES 


Pair Choices First reus Second Choices 


Category 

Subdivision 

f'' nf 


%of 


%of 



Categorv 

C. R." 

Total 

C. R.'* 

Choices 

C, R." 



Choices" 


Choices'' 


within 

C.itegory'^ 



Obvious 

d 7-3 


14.6 


65,1 


Humor 

Subtle 

■i-L.y 

3 ' 5 

7.8 

iS 6 

34.8 

18.3 


Story 

73.3 


10.9 


83.4 


Didactic 

Straight 

16.7 

45 I 

X.l 

31 0 

16 6 

39-3 

Subject 

Matter 

Commonplace .... 

Romantic 

61.6 

38.4 

xo 4 

15,0 

8.7 

16.6 

63.1 

36 8 

iG.o 


Center of interest .. 

74.1 


9,4 


73.8 


Nature 

No center of interest 

15,9 

46.9 

3-3 

11.7 

i6,x 

2-3 4 

Sound 

Effect 

Obvious 

Subtle 

70.3 

38.1 

16,5 

35 T 

80.5 

41.8 

19.7 


3-9 


19. 5 



Simple 

56.9 


5-5 


68.3 


Imagery 

Complex 

43 I 

11.8 

1.6 

12- 5 

31-7 

13 '5 


“ All pair voces fur ten poems in c.ich subiiivision were added and each category treated 
as a single pair. Nnmber equals 3,148, bulked attendance for ten periods. 

'' All t -f- 1 votes for ten poems in e.-icli subdivision were added and each category 
treated as a single pair. Percentages for critical ratios were derived by dividing votes 
for subdivision by 6,45)6, or total i -p 1 votes for ten periods. 

" All I 4 - 1 votes for ten poems in e.ach subdivision were added and each category 
treated as a single pair. Percentages for critical ratios were derived by dividing number 
of votes for a subdivision by number of votes for category of which it was a member. 
Number varies according to category as follows: Humor, 1,451; Didactic, 850; Romantic 
and Cojiuiionplace Subject Matter, 1,537; Nature, 81 4; Sound Effect, 1,311; Imagery, 513. 

'' C. R. = difference divided by .6745 

° C. R. = difference divided by .6745 o-j* — 1 C— i .ooj) iriva. 

Prose 

Method I. Choices were in favor of the a subdivision in thirteen 
of the sixteen pairs u.sed in the prose study, 
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Method 2. Choices were consistently in favor of the a subdivision 
when pair votes were bulked in the same manner as that used in the 
poetry study, The results of this method can be seen in I'ablc 4. 

Method 3. For this, as for the poetry, two approaches were used. 
In both of these the decision was in favor of the a subdivision. 
It will be noted, however, if the actual percentages of choices arc 
examined, as these appear in the third column of data in Table 4 
that the distribution of preferences was badly skewed. 

Tadi.!; 4 

DIFFERENCES IN PREFERENCES OF EIGHTH GRADE CHILDREN FOR SUB- 
DIVISIONS OF CATEGORIES IN PROSE AS MEASURED BY CRITICAL 
RATIOS COMPUTED ON THREE BASES 


Pair Ciioices First I’l.ns Sir dnd Cjioiciis 


Category 

Subdivision 

If of 
Category 
Choices* 

C. R." 

"f of 
Total 
Choices'' 

C, R.'l 

Ku of 
Clioices 
wicliin 
CiiCeji;oiy'’ 

C. R." 


Obvious 

73 9 


56. z 


76.8 


Humot' 



30. t) 


Z4.6 


11 , 1 


Subtle 

z6.i 


17.0 


3 - 3 ' 3 - 



Story 

76.6 


7-7 


77.6 


Didactic 



34-7 


6 0 


R.r 


Straight 

Z3.4 


l.Z 


3 . 1 . dj 


Subject 

Commonplace .... 

59 -' 


5.0 


64. z 





10. z 


3.6 


3-3 


Romantic 

40,9 


z 8 


35 S 



Center of interest 

74 3 


5 


56.5 


Nature 



30.7 


t '7 


3'5 


No center of interest 

3 - 5-7 


4 0 


43-5 



”■ All pair -votes of four selections in c.Rch subdivision were added and each categoiy 
treated as a single pair. Number equals 1,356 or four times 339, the day’s attendance. 

All I -b 2. votes of four selections in each subdivision were added and each c.itegory 
treated as a single pair. Percentages for critical ratios were obtained by dividing num- 
ber of votes for subdivision by 678, or twice 339, the d.ay’s attendance. 

“ All I L votes of four selections in each subdivision were added and each category 
created as a single pair. Percentages for critical ratios were obtained by dividing num- 
ber of votes for a subdivision by number of votes for category of which it was a member. 
Number varies .according to category as follows; Humor, 496; Didactic, 67; Subject 
Matter, 53; Nature, 6z. 

C. R. = difference divided by .6745 ■%/ <ri® - 1 - o-j". 

“ C. R. = difference divided by .6745 Vin® + o-r - z (- i.oo) niff;. 
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The piling up of voles in the humor category tends to make differ- 
ences between subdivisions in the two lower ranking categories only 
relatively signilicant. The critical ratios on these subdivisions in the 
last column of data ate probably due to the fact that the treatment 
of each category as a unit tended to exaggerate percentage differences. 

Pupil Interest Qoiustionnaire 

Method I. Choices in paired items were in favor of the a sub- 
division in ten of the sixteen pairs used. 

Method 2. The decision was in favor of the a subdivision in 
three of the four categories used, but in one of these, nature with 
and without a center of interest, the difference was not significant. 
In one category, romantic and commonplace subject matter, the 
preference was for the romantic subject matter subdivision, but not 
decisively so. An examination of percentages of pair votes as these ap- 
pettr in the first column of Table 5 on page 54 will show the extent 
and direction of preferences in subdivisions. 

Method 3. Choices, as measured by both approaches used in this 
method, followed very closely the direction indicated by the pair 
votes. In three categories the preference was for the a subdivision. 
In one category, romantic and commonplace subject matter, the 
romantic subject matter subdivision was much more definitely pre- 
ferred than it was in the pair votes. The results of both approaches 
used under Method 3 appear in Table 5 on page 54. 

RANKS FOR PREFERENCE OF SUBDIVISIONS IN 
POETRY, PROSE, AND THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Poetry 

When percentages based on bulked votes for first and second 
choices for preference are examined, it is clear that there are marked 
diflerences in the extent of liking for the twelve subdivisions in- 
cluded in the study. In evaluating differences in preference, per- 
centages, rather than the ranks based on these, should be considered, 
since the distances between ranks are somewhat variable. This can 
be seen if Table 6 is examined. Figure i, which shows die apportion- 
ment of preference according to subdivisions, will perhaps assist in 
giving a general picture of this whole aspect of the study. 
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Taolu 5 

DIFFERENCES IN PREFERENCES OF EIGHTH GRADE CHILDREN FOR SUB- 
DIVISIONS OF CATEGORIES IN PUPIL INTEREST QUESTIONNAIRE AS 
MEASURED BY CRITICAL RATIOS COMPUTED ON THREE BASES 


Category 

Subdivision 

Paik Ciiokus 

PlllST' 

I'uis Sr.iONii Ciioicus 

%of 

Category 

Choices" 

C. R." 

% of 
Tnr.il 
Choices*’ 

C. R.'* 

of 

Cluiices 

within 

Category" 

C. R." 


Obvious 

59-4 


zt 4 


68.8 


Humor 



10 8 


9 3 


9.0 


Subtle 

40.6 


9'7 


31.1 



Story 

84.6 


11.4 


8t.S 


Didactic 



54 0 


lu.n 


11.3 


Straight 

15.4 


i-S 


iS.x 


Subject 

Commonplace .... 

45-4 


9-9 


34 1 





S’- 


7'3 


7 '’- 


Romantic 

54.6 


19.0 


65.9 



Center of interest .. 

53-3 


’39 


53 5 


Nature 



3-7 


’■5 


’■5 


No center of interest 

46.7 


11 . I 


46.5 



• All pail votes of four items in each subJivisioii were luIdeJ anil each category treated 
as a single pair. Number equals or four times 355, the day's attendance. 

•'All I + 1 votes of four items in each subdivision were added and e.idi category 
treated as a single pair. Percentages for critical ratios were derived by dividing number 
of votes for a subdivision by 710, or twice 355, tile day'.s attendance. 

"All I + 1 votes of four items in eacli subdivision wcic added and each catcgoiy 
treated as a single pair. Percentages for critical ratios were derived by dividing number 
of votes for a subdivision by number of votes for category of wbicli it was a merabot. 
Number varies according to category as follows: Humor, 111; Didactic, 99; Romantic 
and Commonplace Subject Matter, zoy, Nature, 185. 

'* C. R. = difference divided by .6745 a/ irp -b 

" C. R. = difference divided by .6745 a/ ap -E — a (—1.00) o-iaj. 

A comparison of the extremes of the distribution may be helpful 
in this case. If the percentages in the second column of Table 6 on 
page 55 are examined, it will be noted that almost 57 per cent of 
all choices for preference were given to poems in the four top-rank- 
ing subdivisions. It will be likewise noted that only 12 per cent of 
the choices for preference were given poems in the four least-liked 
subdivisions. The distance between these two percentages is so great 
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preferences of eighth grahk children for subdivisions of 

CATEGORIES IN POETRY AS INDICATED IlY RANKS BASED ON 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL FIRST PLUS SECOND CHOICES 



Total Group 

Choices 

Boys 

Girls 

SuhdiviM'diis 

N 


N- 

5104 

N = 

3391 - 


Rank" 

Per 

Rank 

Pet 

Rank 

Per 



Cent'' 

Cent 

Cent 

Obvious Sound Ellect 

I 

16. ■} 

I 

17-7 

1 

15.0 

Commonplace Suhjecc Mutter 

2. 

15.0 

3 

13-3 

I 

16.5 

Obvious Hutiitir 

• 5 

13.6 

z 

15-9 

3 

13-3 

Story Didactic 

■ 4 

10.9 

5 

It. 5 

4 

10.4 

Nature with Center of Interest . . . . 

5 

94 

6 

9. a 

5 

9.6 

Romantic Subject Matter 

. 6 

H.y 

4 

II. 7 

8 

5'9 

Subtle Humor 

• 7 

7 .S 

7 

7-5 

6 

8 .0 

Simple Imagery 

R 

55 

R 

4'3 

7 

6-5 

Subtle Sound EIFect 

• y 

3 9 

9 


9 

4.6 

Nature without Center of Interest . 

. to 

3-3 

10 

^•5 

10 

4,0 

Complex Imagery 

II 

a.fi 

11 

^•3 

II 

3'7 

Straight Didactic 

11 

1.1 

IT 

i ’9 

11 

^•4 


“Rnnk of I indic.'itfs liL'SC-likcd siil>divisi()n. 

'' Percentigts fur liiiiks for tocul were obtained by dividing the sum of first plus second 
choices for all ten poems in a subdivision by 6.4>;6, or the total number of flrsr plus second 
choices made in the reii ('oriods. Perecncagcs for boys and for girls were similarly obtained 
except chat their choites in a subdivision and their total number of choices were used 
as bases. 

that a true dillcreuce iu the tippcal of poems classiEcd in these 
grouping.s mu.st be tis.stimed. Since onC'third of the experimental ma- 
terial is classified in each of lhe.se .sections, sheer chance, if preference 
were not in question, would have given 33.3 per cent of the votes to 
each grouping. If deviation in either direction from this purely hypo- 
thetical percentage can be considered as indicative, surely the 57 per 
cent for preference accorded the four top subdivisions should mean 
that these subdivisions contained poems that appeal to children. Simi- 
larly, the X2 per cent given the low-ranking subdivisions would suggest 
that these subdivisions were compo-sccl largely of poems that are defi- 
nitely not attractive to young readers. 

The ranking of individual poems classified in the subdivisions in 
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question bears out the conclusions suggested by the dilTercnces in 
percentage between the top and bottom third oE the material. For 
instance, fifteen of the twenty best-liked poems belong in these four 
top-ranking subdivisions, and only one poem, so classified, falls into 
the bottom twenty. On the other hand, no poem classified under the 
four low-ranking subdivisions appears in the ranking for preference 
until the fifty-third rank is reached, a position that indicates, at 
best, indifference. Furthermore, a check of the twenty poems that 
fell to the bottom of the list for preference showed that twelve of 
these least-liked poems were classified in the four low-ranking sub- 
divisions. 

While all poems classified in any one subdivision are not by any 
means absolutely equal in appeal, it seems safe to assume that there 
are common elements in the poems cla-ssified in the top four sub- 
divisions that make them better liked by children than the poems 
classified in the four least-liked subdivi-sions. There are, of courjic, the 
appeals suggested by the classifications. It seems clear that a ma- 
jority of children respond positively to a definitely marked rhythm 
and to such sound effects as repetition and refrain. It seems equally 
clear that they are interested in poetry that pre.scnts material which 
is commonplace in the sense that it deals with per.sons and events 
well within the realm of their experience. Tire liking for obvious 
humor, ranking third, but in percentage almost ccpial in value to 
the commonplace, is likewi.se definite and easily explainable. The pref- 
erence for the story didactic is clue, in all probability, as much to the 
story form as to the ethical import, though there is evidence enough 
in the reasons given for liking by the children themselves that a 
moral is far from being resented if it is interestingly presented. 

Above and beyond the appeals suggested by the titles given these 
best-liked subdivisions, it is highly probable that there are interest 
elements more or less common to all four of them though in vary- 
ing degrees. As an analysis of individual poems definitely well liked 
and definitely not liked will be attempted in a later chapter, this 
portion of the discussion will be limited to an analysis of characteris- 
tics more or less common to much poetry classifiable under the 
definitions used to limit these four subdivisions. It will not be con- 
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fined to the poetry included in the study, ihuugh this will be used 
as a point of reference. 

Certain characteristics, common to all four top-ranking subdivi- 
sions, are as follows: 

I. Simplicity. Much poetry that is classifiable under the definitions 
adopted for these subdivisions depeiuls for its elTeci upon an almost 
immediate comprehension, The u.se of commonplace subject matter 
implies, usually, a simple vocabulary, few if any abstractions, and 
very modest demands on the imagination. 

Obvious humor, similarly, can best he conveyed in ordinary lan- 
guage. Its effect depends frequently on the easily perceived, the 
grotesque or absurd, and its demand is often less for imagination than 
for simple recall of what is already a part of the reader’.s experience. 

The story didactic is customarily almo.st oversi mid died in both pat- 
tern and vocabulary. Its meaning is easily gras)ied as the contrast cle- 
ment is frequently employed and visualization rather than imagina- 
tion is relied upon. 

The case for simplicity i,s not .so clear in poems dassifiahlc under 
the definition used for obvious .sound effect. Such poems seldom make 
excessive demands in the matter of vocalnilary, hut dieir demands 
on the imagination are frequently .somewhat heavy. However, this 
may be in part compensated for by the stimulus given by the sound 
itself. The response is to a large extent physical. Such ptjcms are 
apprehended even if irot entirely comprehended, and the result is 
satisfactory to the child. 

2. Sharpness of Outline. All four .subdivisions imply sharpness of 
outline, concrete pictorial effects, and vivid detail. Little is implied and 
much stated. With the exception of poems classifiable as obvious sound 
effect, much poetry that lies within the definitions of these subdivi- 
sions could, without too serious a violation of its fundamental nature, 
be converted into prose, for it has few overtones. It is frequently verse 
rather than poetry, in the strict sen.se of that word, for the poetic tech- 
niques employed are often added embelli.shments rather than organic 
in nature. There arc, of course, notable exceptions to this in the entire 
range of poetry, but they are few. 
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3. Story Interest. Poetry classifiable under the definitions used for 
these four subdivisions has commonly some degree of story interest. 
This is possibly less true of poems that rely largely upon obvious 
sound ellecL for their appeal, though even in these a thread of story 
is frequently employed. Certainly the poems classed under this sub- 
division that ranked in the lop twenty in this experiment contained 
narrative interc.st. In the other three subdivisions, the story element is 
characteristically present. 

Poems using commonplace subject matter are frequently anecdotal 
in nature. ; 

Poetry that is obviously humorous fi'equently gets its effect by narrat- 
ing absurd mishaps that involve a character or characters in comic 
misery. 

The story didactic, as the designation implies, depends upon narra- 
tive interest to make palatable its moral. 

4. Action. Poetry belonging to these subdivisions, with the possible 
exception of that designated as commonplace subject matter, is char- 
acterized by some form of action. This action is not necessarily adven- 
turous in nature, It is frequently merely a kind of liveliness. As a 
quality it can be distinguished from story interest, though it is fre- 
quently allied with it. For instance, Wordsworth’s Michael has story 
interest, but it can hardly be said to have action in this sense as its 
appeal is based upon the reaction of the characters to events rather 
than on the events themselves. Often it is a matter of tone. This liveli- 
ness is definitely characteristic of the well-liked poems in this experi- 
ment that were classified under sound effect. It is likewise characteristic 
of the top-ranking poems classified under commonplace subject matter. 

It is, of course, recognized that any or all of these characteristics 
may be present in poems other than those clas.sifiable into these four 
subdivisions. The last three, for instance, are often markedly present 
in poetry that treats such traditionally romantic figures as highwaymen 
and buccaneers. It seems desirable, nevertheless, to suggest interest 
elements that arc present in poetry which is similar in nature to that 
included in the four well-liked subdivisions, as such a sketching of 
broad outlines suggests directions for later refinement of analyses. 
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Whea the four subdivisions that rank low for liking, Subtle Sound 
Effect, Nature without a Center of Interest, Comiilcx Imagery, and 
Straight Didactic, are considered, it seems clear that they likewise have 
in common certain characteristics which may account for the rela- 
tively small number of votes they received for preference. The posses- 
sion of these qualities does not by any means indicate that prtems so 
classified are inferior as poetry. In fact, such cpialiiies arc pre.sent in 
poetry that ranks very high indeed with cultivated adult readers. It 
does mean, however, that such poetry is not I tindamentally appealing 
to young readers. As certain fairly definite qualities are already sug- 
gested by the title of the subdivisions, only characteristics common to 
two or more of the subdivisions and not necessarily implied in the 
definitions of any of them, will he suggested. These are as follows: 

I. Comprehension Difficulty. With the possible e.vceplitjn of the na- 
ture poems, the low-ranking subdivisions imply a kind of poetry that 
makes heavier demands upon the reader in terms of attention aitd com- 
prehension than docs the poetry in the more ptjpular subdivision. 

A poem that depends for its succc.ss upon the subtlety of its sound 
effects requires a discriminating reader. The average junior high 
school child is probably without either the ability or the training that 
would enable him to hear such poetry, in the proper sense of the word 
hear, and so cannot respond to its delicate sound pattern. The diffi- 
culty in this case is less a difficulty due to tmderslanding, in the in- 
tellectual sense, than to the subtler type of comprehension that is 
involved in appreciation. 

Poems that are classifiable according to the definition used for the 
subdivision called Complex Imagery raise similar problems in com- 
prehension. A poem of this kind is often either a single elaborated 
image or a series of organically related images. If the image or 
images are not vividly realized, the poem is quite without meaning 
to the reader. Misunderstanding in such cases usually falls into one 
of two classifications; the image or images are not followed through, 
and so confusion results; the image or images arc interpreted too 
literally and are thus reduced to grotc.sques. Both T. W. Stissams,^ 

'T. W. Sussains, “An Inquiry into llic Spontaneous Rc.sponscs oC Cliiltiren to Poetry." 
Journal oj ’Education, May, 1933. Volume 6s, pp. 27,1-276, 
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who experimented with children, and I. A. Richards,^ who analyzed 
the responses to poetry of college students, have reported numerous 
instances of such misunderstandings. 

With didactic poems, the difficulty is clearly related to the inability 
of children to deal with even simple abstractions. To perceive courage 
as it is di.splaycd dramatically in a brave act is one thing; to under- 
stand courage as an abstract quality is quite another. 

2. Emotional Demands. The emotional demands made by a large 
number of the poems classifiable under these four subdivi.sions are 
such that the c.xperiences of everyday life, especially the life of the 
child, do not prepare for, indeed almost prepare against. They ask 
sensitive awareness and the ability to respond emotionally to concepts. 
Pure nature poems frequently imply not only a degree of introspection 
unusual in children, but require something that approaches a religious 
attitude toward nature as an abstraction. 

Imagery not uncommonly asks that the reader perceive similarity in 
dissimilarity and respond to it in this unfamiliar guise. Such a response 
demands not only fresh orientation in intellectual approach but in 
emotional approach as well. 

3. Static Effect. All poems classifiable under the definitions used 
for these four subdivisions tend to be somewhat static in effect. In 
them the life of tliought and feeling rather than the life of action is 
portrayed. Their appeal is to the meditative reader, the individual more 
interested in the tahy than the what in life, and more attracted by the 
savor of life than by its bustling activity. Consequently it is not sur- 
prising that such poems should appeal only faintly to children. 

Prose 

When preferences for subdivisions of the prose study are evaluated, 
it is essential that percentages rather than rank be considered. This is 
necessary, because the extreme piling up of votes in the two well- 
liked subdivisions tends to obscure difference of appeal in the mod- 
erately-liked subdivisions. Such a top-heavy distribution tends to make 
rank position not truly indicative, since the di.stances between the 
first three ranks, in terms of percentages, are large, while the distances 

“I. A. Richards, Practical Criticism. 
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between the remiiinin” five nink.s arc Mnall. This can be seen if 
Table 7 is examined. 


Taiilk 7 

PREFERENCES OF EIGHTH GRADE CHILDREN FOR SUBDIVISIONS OF 
CATEGORIES IN PROSE AS INDICATED liY RANKS BASED ON 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL FIRST PLUS SECOND CIIOICF.S 


C'liiiuiis 


Total Group Boys Girls 

Subdivision N — 67, S N - ^31 N = 341S 



Rank'' 

Pet 

Cent'' 

Rank 

Ptr 

Cent 

Rank 

Per 

Cent 

Obvious Humor 

[ 

56.1 

I 

59.0 

I 

53-5 

Subtle Humor 

X 

17.0 

X 

12-.7 

X 

11 , I 

Story Didactic 

3 

7-7 

3 

4-5 

3 

10.7 

Nature with Center of Interest 

4 

5.2. 

3 

7.1 

Sd 

3 ' 2 - 

Commonplace Subject Matter 

5 

'j.O 

4 

b.y 

5’5 

3 ' 2 . 

Nature without Center of Interest .. 

6 

.(.o 

S 

'-7 

4 

5 '^ 

Romantic Subject Matter 

7 

1..8 

7 

3-3 

7 

^■■3 

Straight Didactic 

8 

X X 

6 

3 -b 

8 

0.9 


“ Ritnk of I indicates best-liked subdivision. 

■' Percentages tor ranks tor total were obt.iined by divnliiiy, tbe sum of lirst plus second 
choices for all four selections in a subdivision by the 6yS, or crvice 3 jy, the day's attend- 
ance. Percentages for boys and girls were similarly obtained. 

If the percentages in the sectnitl column of data tire extimincd, it 
will be seen that obvious humor rcceivcil over per cent of all votes. 
Subtle humor, though a poor .second, is markctlly prefcrrctl to the next 
ranking subdivision, story didticiic. Nature with a center of interest 
and commonplace subject matter arc approximately equal in interest. 
Nature without a center of interest lags .somewhat behind these, and 
romantic subject matter and straight didactic were clearly little liked 
by the children who participated in this portion of the experiment. 

Since the two top-ranking subdivisions received slightly more than 
73 per cent of all preferences, it is hazardou.s to draw any conclusions 
as to the differences bciwecn the degree of liking for tlie remaining 
subdivisions. With less titan 27 per cent of the choicc.s to be divided 
among the remaining six suhdivision.s, it is dear llial, sharp distinc- 
tions cannot be made. What the re.suUs 'would have been had the 
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disturbing factor of humor been eliminated from the study, can be a 
matter only for conjecture. It is probably safe to say that the story 
didactic was better liked than the subdivisions that ranked below it 
if its percentage i.s considered in relation to the 27 per cent of the 
choices that were a[iportitJnecl among the less popular subdivisions. 
Since it received more than one-third of all votes not cast for humor, 
it appears that the .story didactic represents a fairly well-liked subject 
matter appeal. What is clear beyond a shadow of a doubt is that 
the children who participated in this study liked humor, whether ob- 
vious or subtle, but preferably obvious. 

In the prose, as in the poetry, undoubtedly elements other th.in 
those suggested by die classification entered in, though these had been 
held to a minimum. Certain of these were inevitable, since it is im- 
possible in prose, as in poetry, to isolate a single appeal. As certain 
of these are undoubtedly common to much prose used at the junior 
high school level, it should he profitable to suggest briefly the ele- 
ments which were present in the hest-likccl and the least-liked sub- 
divisions. 

In the best-liked subdivi.sicjas there were present — besides humor- 
story interest, familiar and appealing subject matter, and lively action. 
These eharactcristics are undoubiedly present in much humorous prose 
material and contribute to its popularity. 

In the least-liked subdivision, the straight didactic, there was no 
story interest and consccpienlly no action. Like most material of its 
type, it demanded an interest in discussion of personal or social prob- 
lems without dramatization of tlic.sc. Its unpopularity cannot be ac- 
counted for on grounds of difficulty, as it involved no difficulty other 
than the natural one inherent in dealing with ideas rather than events. 
The vocabulary was as simple as that used in the top-ranking subdivi- 
sion and the sentence patterns were highly comparable. The problems 
discussed were easily within the comprehension and experience level 
of the children included in the study. With these facts in mind, it 
seems impo.ssible to avoid the' conclusion that children are not inter- 
ested in ideas as such and that they react negatively to the didactic 
in literature unle.ss it comes attractively garni,shcd. 
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The QuESTioNNArRE 

When the preferences for the subdivisions in the questionnaire are 
examined, two facts emerge: the ranking of subdivisions does not 
closely parallel the ranking in cither poetry or prose, and choices are 
rather widely scattered, While the intervals lietween ranks are by no 
means absolutely equal, there is a tendency toward a fairly steady 
decline in percentage for preference from the most preferred to the 
least preferred subdivision until the straight didactic is reached. Be- 
tween it and the subdivision that ranks above it, there is a fairly definite 
gap- 


Tajilb fi 

PREFERENCES OF EIGHTH GRADE CHILDREN FOR SUBDIVISIONS OF 
CATEGORIES IN PUPIL INTEREST QUESTIONNAIRE AS INDICATED 
BY RANKS BASED ON PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL FIRST PLUS 
SECOND CHOICES 


Ciioiciis 


Total Group Boys Girls 


Subdivision 

N» 

710 

N- 

' 33 « 

N = 371 

Rank" 

Per 

Ccm'> 

Rank 

Per 

Ckmt 

Rank 

Per 

Cent 

Obvious Flumor 

I 

11.4 

I 

^5 I 

X 

18.0 

Romantic Subject Matter 

2. 

19.0 

X 

17-5 

I 

10.4 

Nature with. Center of Interest . . . 

■ ■ } 

IJ.9 

4 

IX. 4 

3 

15-3 

Nature without Center of Interest 

•• 4 

IX. I 

6 

9-5 

4 

H -5 

Story Didactic 

•• 5 

11.4 

3 

14.5 

7 

8.6 

Commonplace Subject Matter . , , , 

.. 6 

9-9 

7 

7-4 

5 

IX. I 

Subtle Humor 

7 

9-7 

5 

10.6 

6 

8.9 

Straight Didactic 

.. 8 

X.5 

8 

3.0 

8 

x.x 


* Rank of i indicates best liked subdivision. 

'’Percentages for ranks for total were obtained by dividing sum of fust plus second 
choices for grouped items of subdivision by 710, or twice 335, the day's attendance. 
Percentages for boys and girls were similarly obwined. Number of choices were as follows: 
for total, 710; for boys, 338; for girls, 371. 


An inspection of Table 8, given above, will show that obvious humor 
is the best-liked subdivision, with romantic subject matter following 
close behind. It will show, likewi.se, that the .straiglit didactic i.s the 
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leasL-liked subdivision and subtle humor the next least liked. The dis- 
tance between these two, in terms of percentage, is, however, fairly 
great. There is actually little difference between the preference for 
subtle humor and for the commonplace, the next-ranking subdivi.sion. 
There is a real difference between the preference for the straight didac- 
tic and citlicr subtle humor or the commonplace. 

When a comparison is made between the two top-ranking subdivi- 
sions and the two l(nv-ranking subdivisions, it seems clear that there 
arc real differences in the extent of preference for the appeals present 
in the.se two groupings. The two best-liked subdivisions received a 
combined percentage of »)o.4 per cent of all expressed preferences; the 
two least-liked subdivisions received only 12.2 per cent of such pref- 
erences. 

If the appeals present in the.se two groupings are examined, certain 
differences appear that account for the rankings accorded them. A 
degree of caution must be observed, however, in interpreting these, as 
there is an clement of contradiction in the findings which is, no doubt, 
due primarily to the nature of the items in the questionnaire and sec- 
ondarily to the method employed in getting choices on subdivisions. 
It will be recalled that choices on subdivisions were made from 
grouped items that were similarly clas.sificd. For instance, all items 
that were supposed to measure interest in the romantic were grouped 
together. Had the items not been so grouped but had they appeared 
separately so that choices could be made on items rather than on 
groups, as was done In the poetry and in the prose, the results might 
have been more truly indicative. Bccau.se of this grouping of items, 
it is highly possible that choices were influenced by the fact that cer- 
tain groups contained items that were definitely liked or definitely not 
liked. For instance, pair votes on the two top-ranking subdivisions in- 
dicate that there was more division of opinion than appears in the 
ranking of these subdivisions. In both of the categories to which these 
subdivisions belonged, choices were equally divided between the pairs, 
though the bulked percentages on pairs went in the same direction as 
the ranking of the subdivisions. For this reason pair votes must be 
considered in evaluating the ranking of subdivisions. 

Obvious humor, the best-liked subdivision, was preferred for the 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 


Per Cent 

Total Boys Girls 


I. I prefer movies 

a. that are very funny because they show people 
having all sorts of ridiculous things happen to 

them 71. n 76.:} 66. 1 

b. that are amusing and make me smile hut at 

which I do not laugh zy.o 13. 7 33.9 

I. I prefer stories that 

a. are full of jokes and tell of the funny tricks peo- 
ple play on each other 43.9 309 37.6 

b. are amusing rather than funny 56.1 49.1 62.. 4 

3 . I prefer to heat 

a. a good joke that makes me laugh aloud 44.5 50.3 39,1 

b. cleverly told stories that are witty and make 

me smile 55.5 49.7 60.8 

4. I prefer to look at 

a. the funny papers 78 3 80.5 76.3 

b. cartoons in papers and magazines 11.7 19.5 13,7 

5. I prefer to read about 

a. fine, brave men and women who have done 

worthwhile things 78.3 86.4 71,0 

b. how people should behave if they want to live 

good, useful lives at. 7 13,6 19.0 

6. I prefer to listen to 

a. a story about boys and girls like myself who 
have done things that have made people honor 

and respect them 80.6 85.8 75.8 

b. a talk on good behavior so that I will know how 

I should behave 19.4 14.1 14,1 

7. I prefer to listen to 

a. a story that teaches a good lesson 86.8 86,4 87.1 

b. a good sermon 13.1 13.6 11.9 

8. At a movie I prefer 

a. a picture that teaches patriotism by showing 

some great event in our history 91.7 90.6 94.6 

b. a patriotic speech by some statesman 7.3 9.4 5.4 


9. I prefer movies about 

a. people who work hard on farms, at mills, or in 
factories and stores, men and women whose lives 

are rather like the lives of many people I know. iz. 8 11,8 3Z. 8 

b. explorers or adventurers, men who lead danger- 
ous and exciting lives 77. z 88. z 67. z 
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QlIRSTIONNAIRE ITEMS (Continued) 

Pet Cent 

I ot.’il Boys Gifls 

10, I prefet movies ;ilioiu 


a, ntdiiiary men and women, people who live in 

die kiml of houses tli.it yon see cveiywliete 61,4 77,5 46.8 

b. beautifully dtessed women and lianilsome men, 
the kind of people who live in line houses and 

drive bi/c cats 38.6 ij, ^ ^ 

II. I prefer new.s reels about 

a, places near by or places where 1 have been. ... -57, 5 ^ 

b. far-away places like China or India 61., ^ go. 4 64,5 

II, I prefer to read stories about 

a. boys and jtirls like myself who do die tliinns my 

friends and I enjoy doin,i> ^5.7 57,4 gj g 

b. boy.s and (;irls of distanr countries wlio.se live.s 

are very dilfereiu from mine 40.3 41.6 38.1 

13. I prefer travel pictures tliac show 

a. how people Jive, how they work, and how tliey 

amuse themselves 40.3 41,0 38.7 

b. beautiful scenes, inmiiuains, forests, or the sea. 59.7 58,0 61,3 

14. I prefer to read stories that 

a. are about people and li.ive a ,t,'reai' deal of con- 
versation in them 74.6 fiS.o 80.6 

b. have, many beantifnl descriptions of scenery in 

rhem 15.4 31.0 13.4 

15. If I were to have a picture for my room, 1 should prefer 

a, one of a person or animal 33.1 43.8 13,7 

b. one of a beantifnl .scene, the mountains, the sea, 

or a forest 66.8 56. z 76.3 

16. If I bad a kodak, I shouhl [irefer to cake pictures of 

a, my friends ami pets 65.1 59.1 70.4 

b, beautiful scenery 34,9 40.8 19,6 


quality inclicatctl liy the title given it. It i.s notcwortliy, however, that 
the ttvo itcm.s tlnit tverc clei’milcly preferred when they were presented 
as member.s of paired items, were ones' that dealt witli amusements that 
are part of the experience background of most children. One of these 
concernetl the reading of funny papers; the other dealt with the type 
of comic moving picture that poriray.s clowning and boi.stcrous action. 

If the questionnaire item.s arc referred to, as they appear above in 
tabular form, the present discussion can be more ea,sily followed. 
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In this, pairs are grouped together according to the category to 
which they belong and the items are arranged throughout in the a 
and b sequence. This form is used in order to siinplily comparisons 
of percentages of pair votes within subdivisitms. In the actual ques- 
tionnaire the categories were purposely not so grouped and the a and 
b items were reversed in order from pair to [ttiir. The choices for best 
and next best liked, were made from the grouped a and grouped h 
items of each category. The pair form, is presented, however, as this 
seems most useful for reference purposes. 

The two preferred items in the second ranking subdivision, the 
romantic, depend for their appeal upon interest in the remote and 
the adventurous. The nature of this appeal can be more etisily per- 
ceived if these items, b in pair 9 and b in pair ii, are read. The two 
items in this subdivision that were not preferred to the commonplace 
when they appeared in the pair situation are b in ]xur 10 and h in pair 
12. If these items are read it will be seen that very probably certain 
obscuring elements entered into the children’s rcticlions to them. The 
item that dealt with the lives of the wealthy, though it aimed at 
getting a reaction to a familiar form of the exotic, probably fell short 
of its purpose because it called to mind moving pictures that were 
too sophisticated to appeal to children. The item concerning stories 
of children of distant lands may have been aflcctcd by two factors; 
the common use in schools of instructional material that presents sim- 
ilar stories in a not too interesting fa.shion', the fact that it was paired 
with an item that suggested fiction of the type that is particularly 
appealing to children. 

Rather clearly, two common aspects of the romantic appear here 
as in the poetry and the prose, the adventurous and the exotic. The 
first of these is definitely liked in any type of material; the second is 
liked, apparently, only when it is of a certain type and when visually 
portrayed. 

The two low-ranking subdivisions, the straight didactic and subtle 
humor, are apparently lacking in interest appeals that arc operative 
with children. It is clearly so with the straight didactic, as in this 
the pair votes support the ranking given the subdivision on the basis 
of choices for preference; it is less clearly so in the case of subtle 
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humor. The reasons for the lack of decisiveness in this latter sub- 
division have already been suggested in the discussion of the ranking 
of obvious humor and in the references throughout to the difficulties 
inherent in di.scovering humor preferences by means of questionnaire 
items. 

If the percentage of choice given the b items in pairs 5, 6, 7, and 
8 arc checked, it will be seen that interest in the activities suggested 
by these items was very faint indeed. As the interest in patriotic 
speeches was least and in sermons next least, it may be assumed that 
the tendency toward the use of abstractions in both these, plus the 
remoteness from children’s natural interests, account for the small 
number of choices they received. The other two items, which dealt 
with the application of principles of conduct to the individual’s own 
life, though not by any means popular, were appreciably better liked 
than those previously discussed. The best liked of these, the one deal- 
ing with talks on correct deportment, received slightly more than 21 
per cent of the pair votes. As all four items in this subdivision are 
related to experiences that arc fairly common even to children of 
junior high school age, it can be assumed that a very large majority 
of children do not react favorably to direct instruction. 

The low rank of the subtle humor subdivision, like the high rank 
of the obvious humor subdivision, must be interpreted in the light 
of the pair votes. This is essential, since the four paired items that 
represented the humor category, though unequal in all other respects, 
were equal in actual pair choices. It is highly probable, therefore, that 
the small number of choices for preference given this subdivision 
may be accounted for by the inclusion in the grouping of the two 
less-liked items. One of these items refers to amusing moving pic- 
tures; .the other to interest in cartoons. It is highly probable that the 
word amusing has quite other connotations to a child than it has 
to an adult. Furthermore, an amusing comedy is likely to be sophisti- 
cated as well as subde. The lack of interest in cartoons is entirely 
understandable, since an appreciation of these usually implies a knowl- 
edge of political affairs or social life. It is surprising that even 21 
per cent of the children chose cartoons in preference to funny papers 
when these were paired. 
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DespiLe the obvious weaknesses in the whole humot category in 
the questionnaire, it seems to indicate that children have a marked 
preference for the easily perceived type of humor of the rudimentary 
kind to be found in the comic strip or in the moving picture that 
depends for its effect on the absurd mishaps f)f its characters. 

COMPARISON OF RANKS OF' SUHDIVISIONS IN 
POETRY, PROSE, AND THE QUESl'lONNAIRE 

Some interesting similarities and dissimilarities appear when the 
rankings of comparable subdivisions in poetry, prose, and the ques- 
tionnaire are examined. Strictly speaking, the percentages, and conse- 
quently the ranks, of the subdivisions in poetry cannot be compared 
to the percentages in the other two types of material as the poetry 
contained four subdivisions that could irot he ixiralleled in the prose 
and the ciueslionnaire. As the four subdivisions that are not com- 
parable received slightly over 28 per cent of the choices, it is obvious 
that the percentages of the eight remaining subdivi.sions would be 
affected. It seems wortlr while, nevcrthele.ss, to suggest points of 
agreement and disagreement and possiltle explanations of thc-sc. 

In all three types of material the straight ditlactic is least liked of 
all the subdivisions. While a variety of reasons undoubtedly operates 
in this, it seems clear that the reaction of children to the straight 
didactic, regardless of its form, is apathetic if ntrt negative. 

The agreement on the ranking of olrvious humor is remarkably 
close in all three types. In both prose and the questionnaire it ranks 
first. Ill poetry it ranks third. If it is considered that in poetry twelve 
subdivisions rather than eight arc included, and in actual percentage 
obvious humor is within four-tenths of one per cent of the second 
ranking subdivision, it will be seen that it comes very close indeed 
to the top for preference. 

There is fair agreement on the ranking of both the story didactic 
and nature with a center of interest. The story didactic, which ranks 
fourth in poetry, third in prose, and fifth in tlie questionnaire, may 
be said to be fairly well liked in all three types of material. Its rela- 
tively greater percentage for preference in poetry is due, no doubt, 
to the greater attractiveness of the poems classified under this sub- 
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division than the material similarly classified in the prose and the 
questionnaire, 

Nature with a center of interest, which ranks fifth in poetry, 
fourth in prose, and third in the questionnaire, apparently represents 
a moderately but consistently liked appeal in subject matter. The 
greater degree (rf preference it receives in the questionnaire is due, no 
doubt, to the nature of the items used. A check of the a items in this 
subdivision, as they appear in the tabular form of the questionnaire 
on pages 66 and 67, will be more helpful than a discussion of them. 

The similarity of degree of preference for nature with a center of 
interest in all three types suggests that children tend to think of 
nature as a pleasing background rather than as intrinsically interesting. 

There is real disagreement in the extent of preference accorded 
the romantic, the commonplace, and subtle humor in the three types 
of material. The romantic, which ranks second in the questionnaire, 
falls to the sixth rank in poetry, and to the seventh in prose. As the 
sixth rank in poetry represents only a very moderate degree of liking 
and the seventh position in prose represents something that approxi- 
mates indifference, it is clear 'that elements are present in the ques- 
tionnaire items that are not present in the other materials. These 
elements are related, no doubt, to the fact that the well-liked items 
concern interest in moving pictures that portray the remote, the 
strange, and the adventurous. As has been suggested elsewhere, com- 
prehension difficulties, which no doubt were operative in the poetry 
and to a lesser extent in the prose, do not enter into an appreciation 
of the moviirg picture. 

The variation in the ranking of the commonplace from second 
in poetry to fifth in prose and sixth in the questionnaire may be due 
to several factors. One of these is that the poetry classified as com- 
monplace contained the top-ranking poem, a poem liked to a most 
unusual extent, as well as two or three other well-liked poems. The 
preferences expressed for these individual poems naturally increased 
the percentage for the whole subdivision. Another factor, the skewed 
distribution in the prose, tended to obscure dilferences in all but the 
top-ranking subdivisions. There is little doubt, moreover, that as a 
whole the commonplace selections in prose were intrinsically less in- 
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tercsting than the poems classified as commonplace. The relatively 
low rank given the commonplace in the qtie.slionnaire was due to 
the fact that three of the four items u.sed in this subdivision dealt 
with interest in moving picturc.s, and, as a whole, the moving picture, 
except in films beyond a child’s level of appreciation, has not yet suc- 
ceeded in making the commonplace as interesting as the romantic. 

The disagreement on the ranking of subtle humtjr seems, like the 
disagreement on the romantic, to be due in a large part to matters 
of definition and form. As for purpo,ses of this study subtle humor 
was defined as the whimsical, .satirical, or ironical, the stories written 
for the prose study were patterned on these definitions. All four were 
sufficiently well liked to receive 17 per cent of the choices. As a re- 
sult, the subtle humor subdivision, which ranks seventh in poetry 
and seventh in the questionnaire, rises to second [ilace in the prose 
study. If percentages are considered, it will be seen that in poetry this 
subdivision received slightly fewer votes than might be considered 
to be its share had preferences for the subdivisions been equal; in 
the questionnaire it received definitely fewer votes, but in the prose 
study it received choices for preference well in excess of its assumed 
expectations in terms of percentage, The.se hypothetical percentages 
to which actual percentages are compared are obtained by dividing 
100 per cent by the number of subdivisions in the study. For poetry, 
the hypothetical percentage would be 8.3 per cent as twelve subdi- 
visions are involved; in the prose study and in the questionnaire it 
would be 12.5 per cent. 

The greater popularity of subtle humor in the prose was due very 
largely to the fact that the prose offered fewer comprehension prob- 
lems. As the material used was synthetic, it was possible to make all 
subdivisions approximately equal in difficulty. Poetry that is whim- 
sical, ironical, or satirical is likely to be brief, condensed, and allusive. 
This was not the case with the pro.se. Moreover, child or animal 
characters were used for the stories in this subdivision of the prose 
study. The use of such material tended, obviously, to bring the stories 
close to the children’s level of experience. In the questionnaire, the 
same factors operated again.st preference as operated in the poetry, 
but to an even greater extent. 
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Sex Differences in Preferences in Poetry, 

Prose, and the Questionnaire 

T he problem of sex differences in preferences is one that must 
be considered in every phase of this study. Though the primary 
purpose of the investigation was not the discovery of such differences, 
they are too significant at the junior high school level to be safely 
ignored. Since the chief emphasis in the study is on poetry, the dif- 
ferences between the preferences of boys and girls in this type of 
material have been analyzed with a fair degree of thoroughness and 
are presented in some detail. Sex differences as they appeared in 
choices made in the prose study and the questionnaire have been pre- 
sented in a much more general fashion. 

SEX DIFFERENCES IN POETRY PREFERENCES 

While the boys and girls who participated in the experiment agreed 
sufficiently to yield an rp of .8r =*= .02 on the rankings of the 120 poems 
used, there were differences in their choices in kinds of poetry, and 
wide differences in their rankings of individual poems. 

Sex differences in poetry preferences were evaluated as follows; 

I. A comparison of rank positions of subdivisions for best liked 
and least liked to discover general trends in preference. 

2. An analysis of Individual poems when rankings for these differed 
widely for boys and girls. 

3. A correlation of boys’ and girls’ rankings for least-liked poems. 

4. A consideration of ranking of individual poems for least liked 
in relation to their ranking for preference, when such poems showed 
a marked sex difference. 

5. An evaluation of differences as indicated by critical ratios based 
on percentages of first and second choices for boys and girls. 

73 
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If Table 6 on page 55 is examined, sex dillercnces, as diose appear 
in ranking of subdivisions, can he seen. Briefly suinmarized, ihesc 
are as follows: 

r. Poems in the obvious souiicl cllcci subdivision, ihough well liked 
by the girls, were even belter liked by ihe boys. 

2. Poems in the commonplace sulijeci matter subdivision were 
definitely better liked by ihc girls than Iry the boys. 

3. Poems classified as ntmantic were clearly more popular with the 
boys than with the girls, 

4. Poems classified in both the a and b subdivisions of the imagery 
category were almost twice as popuhir with the girls as with the boys. 

When percentages for least liked are examined, as these appear 
in Table 6, it will be noted that they tend to he inversely related to 
percentages for best liked. For instance, obvious sound effect, which 
was better liked by the hoys than by the girls, likewise received 
fewer votes from them for least liked, and complex imagery, which 
ranked higher Cor preference with the girls than with the boys, re- 
ceived fewer votes for least liked from the girls. Tliis is not entirely 
consistent, however. 

An analysis of individual poems in which there was considerable 
sex difference in preference will perhaps he more helpful in suggesting 
reasons for choices than a consideration of ranlcings of subdivisions. 
However, as it is clearly impracticable to attempt a consideration of 
all poems in which there was some difference in the rankings of 
boys and girls, Table 9 on pages 75 to 78 is included, so that 
readers who are interested may make what compari.sons they wish. 
In Table 9 appear the titles of all 120 poems used in the experiment. 
Authors and publishers are listed in the Appendix no that these may 
be referred to for unfamiliar material. In several instances the com- 
plete poem was not used, since stanzas could be eliminated without 
seriously altering the effect of the poem. In a very few instances the 
titles were changed for reasons that will suggest them.sclves. All al- 
terations of this sort are Indicated in the Appendix, 

In Table 9 all poems that had a rank difference of more than ten 
between boys and girls are marked with an asLcri.sk; all poems that 
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Table 9 

SEX DIFFERENCES IN POETRY CHOICES AS INDICATED BY RANKINGS FOR 


BEST LIKED AND LEAST LIKED OF izo POEMS 

Title of Poem'* 

gory” 

Total 

Group® 

Rank roa 
Bust Likbd 

Rank: 

Least 

FOR 

Liked 

Rank 

for 

Best 

Liked” 

Rank; 

for 

Leasr 

Liked^ 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

S.a Little Lost Pup 

. . . . 1 

110 

3 

I 

1 17 

no 

SE.a Simon Legree 

. . . . X 

79 

I 

5 

III 

49 

H.b Epitaph on a Politician . . . 

.... 3 

88 

5 

3 

8 z ,5 

91 

SE.a Broom 

.... 4 

103 

4 

6 

no 

89 

D.a Those Two Boys 

. , . . 5 

1 19 

7 

4 

119 5 

118 

S.a I've Got a Dog 

.... 6 

118 

II 

1 

118 

119 

H.a Wine and Water 

.... 7 

114.5 

9 

7 

J07 

109.5 

N.a Horse 

... . 8 

104 

6 

13 

114.5 

83 

S.a The Storekeeper 

.... 9 

106 

8 

10 

101 

98.5 

S.bf Ballad of John Silver 

.... 10 

89.5 

1 

3 ' 

119.5 

53'5 

H.a The Big Baboon 

II 

lOI 

10 

i 5'5 

104 

87.5 

H.b* A Terrible Enfant 

.... 11 

94-5 

2-3 

8 

7 ° 

109 5 

D.a Out of Work 

.... 13 

106 

13 

M 

105.5 

95 

H.a The Horrible Cow 

. .. 14 

54'5 

14 

19 

71 

34' 5 

H.a The Ambitious Haddock . 

.... 15 

9 z 

15 

11 

III 

66.5 

SE.al Stranger 

16 

63.5 

38 

9 

51 

73 

I, at Autumn 

.... 17 

71 

3 ^- 

II 

59 

86 

H.aj The Buffalo 

.... 18 

80 

11 

40.5 

86 

68.5 

“ Rank is based on percentage of first plus 

second choices obtained by poem in 

day on 


which it was presented. Poems are ranked in order of preference. 

Rank is based on percentage of first plus second choices for least liked obtained by 
poem in day on which it was presented. Poems are ranked in order of least liked. 

“ Number varies with attendance for ten experimental periods. Range is: Total group, 
191.-342; boys 138-167; girls 154-177. Average is: Total group, 314; boys 155; girls 169. 
Titles, authors and publishers are listed in the Appendix. 

“ Categories are indicated by initials; subdivisions by a and h. See definitions on pages 
16 and 17. 


I Imagery N 

a. Simple 

b. Complex 

S 

D Didactic 

a. Story Didactic 

b. Straight Didactic 


Nature 

a. With Center of Interest 

b. Without Center of Interest 
Poetry of the Commonplace 

and Romantic 

a. Commonplace 

b. Romantic 


SE Sound Effect 

a. Obvious 

b. Subtle 

H Humor 

a. Obvious 

b. Subtle 


* Rank difference between boys' and girls’ choices is greater than 10. 
t Placement in the upper thirty poems for either boys or girls with rank difference 
greater than zo. 
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Table 9 CCofuinucd) 


Title of Poem" 

goty* 

Totai. 

Groui'" 

Rank Rank 
for for 

Best Least 
Liked* Liked'' 

Rank 
H usr L 

Boys 

lOIl 

IK nil 

Gills 

Rank for 
Luast' Liked 

Boys Girls 

SB.a Jazz Fantasia 

"9 

xo 

XX 

27 

32- 

23-5 

SE.a Where Do the Gypsies Come 
From? 

10 

81. 5 

t 8 

2 - 3-5 

92-5 

63 

S.af Scotty Bill 

XI 

101 

16 

40.5 

108.5 

79-3 

D.af Caliban in the Coal Mines 

XX 

96 

»7 

35-5 

84 

98.5 

N.a Four Little Foxes 

J -3 

108 

14. s 

z8 

100 

105 

H.b* The Family Fool 

"-4 

67 

XI 

35-5 

68 

57 

S.af Little Homes 

2-5 

1 17 

44 

25-5 

214.5 

217 

S.bt Spanish Waters 

x6 

213 

XQ 

42- 

2 2,3 

lOX 

H.af The Gingham Umbrella 

2-7 

77 

51,5 

IX 

5 fi 

96.5 

D.a Hem and Haw 

18. s 

59-5 

30.5 

2 - 9-5 

72- 

4X 

N.a The Old Pasture 

a8.5 

II6 

2-9 

32- 

105.5 

215 

D.a* Lucinda Matlock 

J‘2 

70 

36 

XI 

81.5 

33-5 

H.a* The Yak 

32 

75.3 

34.5 

2 - 3-5 

79 

68.5 

SE.a* Cavalier 

32- 

94 5 

16 

•14 

108 . 5 

75 

SE.af Boots 

33 

IX 

14.5 

54 

16 

8 

S.bt Spanish Johnny 

34 

106 

17 

52.5 

II6 

83 

SE.a* Tarantella 

35 

61.5 

42 

2-5 

6x 

56 

I, a* Tartary 

36 

75-5 

4 " 

2-7 

77 

70,5 

S.bt ^ Wanderer's Song 

37 

R 3 

x8 

5>-5 

Ko 

83 

N.a Summer Evening 

3R 

III 

34-5 

33 

92-5 

214 

SE.a* Jumping River Dances 

39 

52-5 

33 

44 

57.5 

40.5 

S.a White Christmas 

40 

97 

39 

37 

97-5 

92 

SE.a* John Brown 

41. 5 

46 

30'3 

59 

73 

2-7 

H.a* The Shark and the Flying Fish 

42 5 

86 

48 

19-5 

77 

93-5 

S.bt A Tarry Buccaneer 

43 

58 

19 

86,5 

89.3 

33 

SE.b West Wind 

44 5 

73-5 

46 

39 

55 

100.5 

H.a* A Centipede Was Happy Quite 44.5 

52 

37 

32-5 

5 ° 

46 

S.at An Old Woman of the Roads . 

. 46 

98 

75-5 

iH 

81 

106.5 

H.b* Tm Nobody 

■ 47 

30 

52.. 5 

34 

36 

32- 

S.at Old Susan 

. 48 

82.5 

88 

XO 

85 

75 

D.a Facts 

49 

72. 

47 

52.5 

69 

7 < 2.5 

N.af Three Cherry Trees 

•• 50 

93 

69 

16 

60.5 

I16 

N.a The Worm 

•• 52 

III 

S'? 

48 

100 

III 

D.a* Mary's Son 

.. 51 

89-5 

65 

38 

89-5 

87.3 

N.b Blessing on the Woods 

•• 53-5 

; 86 

52 

6p 

89-5 

79-5 

S.a Blessing on Little Boys .... 

.. 53.5 tot 

58 

48 

87 

105 

N.b* In Springtime 

55 

48 

Ct .5 

44 

2-4 

93-5 

S.b A Vagabond Song 

.. 56 

84 

42- 

75 

y6 

66.5 

H.a* The Chimpanzee 

■■ 57 

49 

45 

73-5 

46 

47-5 
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Title of Poem'^ 

gory" 

Total 

Group" 

Rank: for 

Best Liked 

Rank tor 
Least Likee 

Rank Rank 
for for 

Best Least 
Likeda Liked'’ 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

La* Poem of Praise 

58 

59-5 

66.5 

48 

57-5 

53-3 

S.b Song of Wandering Aengus . . . 

59 

56 

60 

58 

60.5 

45 

N.a* The Rabbit 

60 

86 

55 

69,5 

97.5 

75 

I.b* The Princess 

61 

V - 

91 

46 

19-5 

60.5 

N.a* When the Year Grows Old . . . 

61 

114.5 

79 

55 

103 

111,5 

Lb* Frost Tonight 

63 

fi 3-5 

72- 

57 

52- 

72. 

S-b’*' Dead Men Tell No Tales 

64 

45 

49 

86. 5 

66 

2.8 

SE.b* Song of Shadows 

65 

^3 

56 

72 - 

27 

30 

SE.b Velvet Shoes 

6S 

37 

68 

83 

29-5 

77-5 

N.a* A Passing Glimpse 

67 

HI 

97 

58 

95 

111.5 

La In Praise of Apple Trees 

68.5 

78 

64 

69.5 

64 

91 

D.a* The Man He Killed 

68.5 

50 

43 

III 

77 

2-9 

Lb* The Willow 

70 

43 

75-5 

61 

19.3 

61.5 

La The Pear Tree 

71 

57 

70 

66 

74-5 

38 

S.a* Marble Top 

V - 

99 

57 

85 

89.3 

100.3 

N.b* Snow Toward Evening 

73 

40 

83 

61 

38 

43 

SE.b* Groundswell 

74 

i6 

54 

94 

42- 

10 

D.b Laugh and Be Merry 

75 

91 

73-5 

85 

87 

106.3 

La* Nature's Friend 

76 

109 

66.5 

79 5 

100 

108 

N.a* The Cow in Apple Time .... 

77 

65-5 

61.5 

90 

94 

40.3 

N.b* All That's Past 

78 

41 

78 

87 

39 

44 

N.b'** Running Water 

79-5 

73-5 

83 

93 

85 

83 

SE.b* The Shell 

79-5 

68 

89.5 

69-5 

43.5 

98.5 

SE.b Fog Bell 

81 

42- 

77 

76.5 

53 

32 

Lb* Joy and Pleasure 

8 l 

69 

lOI 

84 

43-5 

104 

La Grautchester 

83 

52-5 

83 

76.5 

42 

58 

SE.b* Eve 

84.5 

M 

96 

69.5 

7 

52 

D.b* The Unpardonable Sin 

84.5 

10 

59 

101 

37 

4 

D.b Prayer 

86 

54-5 

83 

78 

45 

60.3 

D.b Leisure 

87.3 

33 

86 

8i 

2.1.5 

82-3 

Lb The Mystery 

87.5 

ri 

86 

8z 

II 

13 

SE.b* Scythe Song 

89.5 

19 

106 

73-5 

14 

2-5 

La Glimpse in Autumn 

89.5 

44 

80.5 

86.5 

33 

53'5 

N.b* The Holly 

91 

35 

96 

8i 

19.5 

50 

SE.b* Chill of Eve 

91 

36 

io6 

79-5 

2-3 

84 

N.b’*' The Islands . 

• 93 

2.8 

80.5 

95 

40 

16 

Lb Spring Goeth All in White . . 

■ 94 

47 

92- 

89 

54 

36 

D.b* Do You Fear the Wind? 

• 9 ^ 

XL 

73-5 

105.5 

31 

18 

D.a* Forgiveness 

• 96 

2-7 

86 

97-5 

48.5 

11 


78 


Cite- 
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Title of Poem'* 


Total 

Group" 

Hark Rank 
for for 
Best Least 
Liked" I.iked'' 


Rank tor 
Bi:st Liked 


Boys Girls 


Rank tor 
Least Liked 


Boys Girls 


H.b'*' On theViuiity of Earthly Great- 


ness 

96 

ja-s 

7 t 

10S.5 

74 . 5 

2-4 

La''' City Trees 

98 

65.5 

to6 

86.5 

48.5 

83 

S.b* Dream Pedlary 

99 

3 ' 

103 

92-5 

34 

34 'S 

D.b* Illumination 

100 

17 

110 

9 t .5 

11.5 

27 

D.a Blades of Grass 

101 

34 

93 

99 

35 

39 

D.b* Brotherhood 

101 

2-9 

89.5 

108.5 

63 

2-3 

N.b* Autumn Chant 

103 

61,5 

no 

96 

47 

77-5 

S.b Of Falcons 

lQj \ 

15 

loi 

100 

2-5 

11 

D.b Cant 

105.5 

16 

101 

101 

23 

10 

H.b The Unexplorer 

105.5 

n 

loS 

97'5 

2-7 

10 

D.b The Leaden-Eyed 

107 

1 

98,3 

104 

10 

I 

I.b Song 

108 

18 

106 

101 

4 

37 

N.b Song for Snow 

109 

2-5 

98,5 

107 

11 

47-5 

H.b The Wayfarer 

no 

7 

225 

>05 '3 

18 

3 

SE.b All Day I Hear 

III 

5 

no 

no 

6 

7 

H.b Thrushes 

m. 5 

9 

113 

111 

9 

9 

H.b* A Little Madness in the Spring 

111-5 

I 

96 

229 

1 

t 

N.b Nothing Gold Can Stay 

114 

8 

118,5 

111 

8 

10 

I.b The Wakers 

H5 

SC 

III. 5 

125,5 

i8 

59 

I.b A Cemetery 

n6 

3 

115 

115.3 

1 

5 

I.b Fog 

u8 

'4 

118.5 

115.5 

25-3 

255 

U.b For Mercy, Courage, Kindness, 
Mirth 

118 

'3 

118.5 

115.5 

25-5 

24 

La Eel Grass 

I18 

6 

III. 5 

1 19 

3 

11 

H.b In Neglect 

no 

4 

118.5 

119 

5 

6 


appeared in the upper thirty ranks for either boys or girls and had 
rank differences of more than twenty are marked with a dagger. As 
rankings for least liked are also included, these may be considered in 
relation to ranking for least liked. 

If Table 9 on the preceding pages is examined, it will be seen that 
66 of the 120 poems used had rank differences of more than ten be- 
tween the rankings of boys and girls. Of these, possibly 44 can be 
considered as indicative, as these were ranked above 60 by either 
boys or girls. Sixty is here used as merely an arbitrary lower limit 
for definite preference. It seems justified, however, since it represents 
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the upper half of the material. Poems that fell below 6o had so few 
votes for preference that the inclusion of them in material used to 
determine sex differences seems merely to cloud the issue. For in- 
stance, Snow Toward Evening, which ranks 6i with the girls, received 
only 6.3 per cent of their votes on the day on which it was presented. 

When the poems that show wide differences in ranlc for boys and 
girls are considered, it seems safe to make certain generalizations. 
These relate to characteristics that tended to divide the sexes in mat- 
ters of preference. Stated briefly, they are as follows: 

1. The girls were highly consistent in their liking for poems that 
dealt with home life. The boys were equally consistent in not pre- 
ferring such poems. It will be noted, for instance, that Autumn has 
a rank of ii with the girls and 32 widi the boys; Little Homes, a 
rank of 15.5 with the girls and 44 with the boys; An Old Woman of 
the Roads, a rank of 18 with the girls and 75.5 with the boys; and 
Old Susan, a rank of 20 with the girls and 88 with the boys. 

2. Both boys and girls appear to have preferred poems that dealt 

with their own sex. Often even the use in a title of a proper name 
that suggested one sex or the other seems to have influenced choices. 
This effect on preference of the sex of the character portrayed in a 

poem can be seen if the differences in ranking are noted for such 

poems as Tarantella, The Princess, Three Cherry Trees, Eve, and 
Scotty Bill. All of these, except the last, were much better liked by 
the girls than by the boys. However, the rejection of a poem because 
it dealt with the opposite sex was, on the whole, more common with 
the boys than with the girls. 

3. The boys were most definite in their preference for poems that 

dealt with crude but colorful characters. When such poems also por- 
trayed action or adventure, as they frequently did, their percentage 
for preference ran high. If Table 9 on pages 75 and 78 is checked, 

it will be seen that poems of this nature show marked sex differences. 

For instance, T he Ballad of ]ohn Silver has a rank of 2 with the boys 
and 31 with the girls; Spanish Waters, a rank of 20 with the boys 
and 42 with the girls; Spanish Johnny, a rank of 27 with the boys 
and 51.5 with the girls; and Tarry Buccaneer, a rank of 19 with the 
boys and 86.5 with the girls. 
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4. The boys tended to favor poems that dealt with war and violent 
action of any sort, while the girls very consistently seemed to rate 
low all such poems. Note, for instance, that Boots has a rank of 24.5 
with the boys and 54 with the girls, and The Man He Killed, a rank 
of 43 with the boys and 112 with the girls. 

5. The girls consistently ranked nature poems higher than did the 
boys. These, however, were not favorites with either sex. 

6. The boys and girls differed widely in humor preference. The 
girls ranked high poems that were amusing or playful. The boys 
ranked high poems that were broadly comic. Note, for in.stance, that 
The Terrible Enfant has a rank of H with the girls aitd of 23 with 
the boys; The Ginghmn Umbrella, a rank of 12 with the girls and 

52.5 with the boys; The Buffalo, a rank of 12 with the boys and 

40.5 with the girls; and The Chimpanzee, a rank of 45 with the boys 
and 73,5 with the girls. 

A fair picture of sex differences in poetry preferences, as these 
appeared in the choices of the children included in this study, can 
be gained by merely noting in Table 9 the title of the fourteen poems 
that are marked with a dagger. Since all these were not only 
more than twenty ranks apart for boys and girls but also placed in 
the top t|ULirLer of the material for either one sex or the other, they 
are highly indicative of differences in taste. 

When the rankings of boys and girls for least liked are compared 
in order to see whether drese negative ratings throw any light on 
the question of differences in preferences between the sexes, the in- 
dication seems to be that the boys and girls agreed less on what 
they did not like than on what they liked. This is suggested by the 
correlation of .70 ^ .03 obtained between the rankings of boys and 
girls of poems for least liked. 

A question arises as to the fundamental basis of the disagreement 
between boys and girls in matters of preference. Did certain poems 
that ranked high with the girls rank low with the boys because such 
poems were actually distasteful to them,? Or, did they rank low be- 
cause the boys were indifferent to them and so failed to choose them 
as best liked P A comparison of the rankings of poems for least liked 
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PERCENTAGE 


OBVIOUS SOUND EFFECT 


COMMONPLACE SUBJECT MATTER 


OBVIOUS HUMOR 



m 

^^BOYS 

^=GIRLS 


STORY DIDACTIC 


NATURE WITH CENTER OF INTEREST 


ROMANTIC SUBJECT MATTER 


SUBTLE HUMOR 


SIMPLE IMAGERY 


SUBTLE SOUND EFFECT 


NATURE WITHOUT CENTER OF INTEREST 


COMPLEX IMAGERY 


STRAIGHT DIDACTIC 

NUMBER OF VOTES FOR FIRST PLUS SECOND CHOICE IS 3104 FOR BOYS 
AND 3392 FOR GIRLS. 


Figure II. Poetry Prelereiices o£ Boys and Girls as Indicated by Percentages o£ Total 
Choices According to Category. 
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by boys and girls should suggest whether relative indifference or 
something that approximated dislike operated to cause differences in 
preferences. 

An examination of the rankings indicates that there tvas no con- 
sistent tendency on the part of cither Itoys or girls to rank high for 
least 'liked, poems that had been dehnitcly preferred by the other sex. 

If one poem, Jazz Fajiiasia, is excepted, as this ranked high with 
boys and girls for both best liked and least liked, oitly seven poems 
liked well enough by the boys to place in the first sixty ranks for 
preference appear in the girls’ first thirty ranks for least liked. More- 
over, as four of these seven ranked high with the boys for least liked 
as well as for best liked, the suggestion is that these poems tended 
to divide opinion evert among the boys. The poems that ranked in 
the top half of the material with hoys for preference and appeared 
in girls’ first thirty ranks for least liked arc Boots, John Bron/n, Dead 
Men Tell TVo Tales, Sang oj Shadows, The Man He Killed, Ground- 
swell, and The U npardonablc Sin. The nature of these poems sug- 
gests that the girls reacted negatively to poems that portrayed violent 
action, bloodshed, or even unpleasant or unhappy incidents. 

Three poems that placed in the first .sixty ranks for preference with 
girls, 'The Princess, In Springtime, and Boots, ranked in the first 
thirty ranks for least liked with boys. The position given the first 
two of these poems for least liked by the hoys is in harmony with 
their general attitude toward nature poems or poems that contain 
fairly complex imagery. The rank given Boots must be explained in 
a large part by the fact that it tended to divide opinion regardless 
of sex. 

Considered as a whole, the ranks for least liked seem to indicate 
that poems which showed marked sex differences when ranked for 
preference did so largely because the positive tastes of the boys and 
girls were dissimilar. Actual dista.ste was not an important factor. 
This was less true with the girls than with the boys, hut even with 
them dislike was not a significant influence. The poems that ranked 
high with the boys failed to rank high with the girls because the 
girls had placed their choices elsewhere. 

When critical ratios were computed on percentages of first plus 
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second choices for best-liked poems in order to measure extent and 
direction of sex difference in preference, the results were highly sim- 
ilar to those obtained by the methods already discussed. 

In Table 10 on pages 84 to 86 are included all poems used 
as part of the experimental material that had critical ratios of four 
or more for sex difference. If this table is examined, it will be noted 
that 75 of the 120 poems used showed sex differences in preference. 
This gives a fair indication of how consistent and pervasive was the 
influence of sex on choices throughout the investigation. However, 
only 38 of these differences can be considered as indicative in relation 
to majority opinion as the remaining 37 are on poems that received 
less than 10 per cent of the preferences of either boys or girls on 
the day on which they were presented, hr fact, 17 of the 37 received 
less than 5 per cent of the choices of eidier boys or girls in their ex- 
perimental period. However, all poems with critical ratios of four or 
more are listed, since even those based on small percentages are 
significant in relation to minority opinion among either boys and girls. 
For instance, in the straight didactic, nature without a center of in- 
terest, subtle sound effect, and simple and complex imagery subdi- 
visions, there are 25 poems with critical ratios of four or more, though 
only one of these received more than 10 per cent of the choices of 
cither boys or girls when it was presented. Of these 25 only 2 re- 
ceived a higher percentage of choices from the boys than from the 
girls. This makes clear the direction of minority taste among the girls, 

When the percentages of the 38 poems that were popular with 
the majority of either boys or girls are examined, it will be noted 
that sex differences were, in a large number of cases, due to degree 
rather than direction of preference. In such cases the critical ratios 
merely indicate that the poems were definitely better liked by one 
sex or the other. They were relatively well liked by both boys and 
girls. 

In Table 10 the poems are grouped according to categories and 
their subdivisions, so that differences in preferences as these fall into 
subdivisions can be readily observed. Percentages as well as critical 
ratios are included so that extent of preference as well as sex difference 
in preference can be estimated. 
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Table io 

DIFFERENCES IN POETRY PREFERENCES OF EIGHTH GRADE ROYS AND GIRLS 
AS INDICATED BY PERCENTAGES OF CHOICES AND BY CRITICAL RATIOS 


Subdivision 

Ti tie of Poem 

Pun Ckn’i^ 

Boys Girls Did'. 

C.R.'> 

Poem Pre- 
ferred by — 

Boys Girls 

Obvious 

The Buffalo 

11 . I 

g.z 

11, 9 

13.6 

Humor 

The Gingham Umbrella .. , 

6.1 

18, z 

11. 0 

13 '5 


The Big Baboon 

z6.3 

16.9 

9-4 

9 7 


The Horrible Cow 

it. 7 

14. 1 

7,6 

8.6 


The Ambitious Haddock . . 

19.3 

13.1 

6.1 

6.9 


‘‘‘The Chimpanzee 

The Shark and the Flying 

8.7 

4 6 

4 'i 

6.7 


Fish 

7 .e 

II. 7 

4 

6.1 

Subtle 

The Family Fool 

16.9 

10,5 

6.4 

7 'S 

Humor 

I'm Nobody 

6.1 

In. S 

4.4 

6,9 


A Terrible Enfant 

16.5 

11.3 

3,8 

6-5 


jThe Unexplorer 

0.7 

1.0 

>•3 

4 T 


i'The Wayfarer 

0,3 

1 . 6 

1-3 

4.1 

Story 

Mary's Son 

4.0 

10. 1 

6,1 

9.6 

Didactic 

"The Man He Killed 

8.9 

0.9 

8.0 

9-5 


Caliban in the Coal Mines . 

17-3 

10.5 

6.8 

7-9 


Out of Work 

zt.a 

17.1 

47 

5 ’- 


Lucinda 

10.7 

U -5 

z.a 

4.0 

Straight 

’''The Unpardonable Sin .... 

5.0 

i '7 

3'3 

6 1 

Didactic 

*Laugh and Be Merry 

1.6 

5-5 

z.g 

6.1 


flllumination 

0.6 

Z.8 

1,1 

5-6 


tPrayer 

1.1 

4-1 


4-5 


fLeisure 

1 . 1 

37 

1.6 

4-1 

Commonplace 

An Old Woman of the Roads 

0.7 

H -3 

13.6 

13 9 

Subject 

Old Susan 

1.0 

13.8 

II ,8 

13. z 

Matter 

Scotty Bill 

18.8 

9 ,z 

9 6 

10.9 


“ Percentages are based on first plus second choices for preference received b/ poems in 
their experimental period. 

Of the iLo poems used in the experiment, all that had critical ratios of four or more 
are included. 

* Indicates a poem that received less than lo per cent of the choice of eithet bops or 
girls on the day in which it was presented. 

t Indicates a poem that received less than 5 per cent of the choices of either boys or 
girls on the day in which it was presented. 
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Subdivision 

Title of Poem 

Paa Cent' 

Boys Girls 

& 

Diff. 

C.U.t 

Poem Pre- 
ferred by — 

Boys Girls 

Commonplace 

Little Homes 

8.8 

16.9 

8.1 


10.3 

Subject 

Storekeeper 

16.4 

18.8 

7,6 

7'9 


Matter 

I've Crot a Uog 

^ 3-4 

31. i 

7.8 


77 

(Continued) 

Little Lost Pup 


40,6 

8.0 


6.9 


^Blessings on Little Boys . . 

S -4 

8-3 

1.9 


4-7 


*Marble Top 

5-5 

34 

l.I 

4'3 


Romantic 

Ballad of John Silver 

35.6 

11.5 

11 . I 

10.0 


Subject 

A Tarry Buccaneer 

17.1 

3 .i 

134 

13 -9 


Matter 

Spanish Waters 

17.1 

91 

8.0 

8.9 



Spanish Johnny 

14.9 

8.0 

6,9 

8.4 



A Wanderer's Song 

14.0 

8.0 

6.0 

77 



*Dead Men Tell No Tales . . 

7 - 2 - 

3.1 

4.0 

7.0 



*A Vagabond Song 

91 

4-5 

4.6 

6.9 



tDream Pedlary 

0.9 

i,8 

’•9 


S-i- 


’•'Song of Aengus 

4.9 

7 -i 

’•4 


44 

Nature with 

Three Cherry Trees 

34 

11.4 

9.0 


II. 4 

Center of 

*A Passing Glimpse 

1-3 

7'7 

6.4 


9.8 

Interest 

Horse 

2.7.6 

18.0 

9.6 

9.6 



fWhen the Year Grows Old 

^■3 

1.8 

0.5 


9.1 


Four Little Foxes 

15.6 

11 .0 

3-6 

4 -’- 



fCow in Apple Time 

4.8 

1,9 

1-9 

4.1 


Nature with- 

*Snow Toward Evening .... 

2.. 2. 

6,4 

4'’- 


7-1 

out Center 

*In Springtime 

4,8 

8.9 

41 


6.9 

of Interest 

*A 11 That's Past 

2-4 

5-1 

17 


5.6 


fThe Holly 

1-3 

37 

2-4 


5-5 


jAutumn Chant 

0.6 

’■O 

17 


5.0 

Obvious 

Stranger 

9,8 

11.8 

11. 0 


13-3 

Sound Effect 

Boots 

13,6 

7.8 

7,8 

9.0 



Simon Legree 

36.1 

i8.6 

7.5 

7 -’ 



Cavalier 

15.0 

8.9 

6.1 

7.6 



John Brown 

11.9 

7.1 

57 

75 



Broom 

31.4 

’■3 7 

57 

S-’- 



Tarantella 

9.1 

11.9 

37 




Where Do the Gypsies Come 







From? 

17,1 

13.0 

4.1 

5-1 



Jumping River Dances . . , , 

11. 0 

8.9 

3'i 

44 
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Table lo CContinued) 


C.R> 


Subdivision 

Title of Poem 

PliR CcNT’^ 

Boys Girls 

Diff. 

Poem Pre- 
ferred by — 

Boys Girls 

Subtle 

fScythe Song 

... 0.7 

4 . 6 

3-9 


7-4 

Sound EiFect 

tEve 

... 1.3 

4,9 

3.6 


7 G 


jchill of Eve 

... 0.7 

4.0 

3-3 


6.9 


*Groundswell 

... 6.0 

X. 6 

3'4 

6.3 



tThe Shell 

... 1,8 

4-9 

3-1 


6.1 


fPog Bell 

... a. 4 

4.4 

x.o 


4-7 

Simple 

Autumn 

... IX. 5 

1S.7 

6.x 


7.6 

Imagery 

*PQem of Praise 

... 3.5 

8.3 

4-4 


7-5 


fCicy Trees 

... 0.7 

3.x 

2-5 


6.0 


tGrantchester 

. . . X.l 

4'4 

l.X 


3.0 


*The Pear Tree 

... 3.4 

5'4 

x.o 


4.0 

Complex 

*The Princess 

... 1.7 

8.S 

6.9 


9-7 

Imagery 

*Frost Tonight 

... X.8 

7-3 

4'5 


8.1 


*loy and Pleasure 

. . . 1,0 

5'5 

4-5 


7'7 


*The Willow 

... 1,6 

6.3 

3-7 


7.1 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN PROSE PREFERENCES 

Two measures were used lo evaluate diRcrenccs ia the preferences 
of boys and girls in the prose study, the ranks given subdivisions and 
the ranks given individual selections. 

If Table 7 on page 62 is referred to, it will be seen that there is 
perfect agreement in the ranking of boys and girls in three of the 
eight subdivisions. In the remaining subdivisions there is considerable 
variation. However, if the percentages rather than the ranks are con- 
sidered, it will be seen that, with the exception of subtle humor and 
possibly the story didactic, the actual differences are slight in all sub- 
divisions. It will be noted, however, that though obvious humor is 
unquestionably the favorite with the girls, it is even more markedly 
liked by the boys. 

When, however, individual selections rather than subdivisions were 
considered, fairly marked sex differences in preference could be seen. 
In six cases ranks were identical; in six additional cases they were 
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not more than five places apart. In the remaining twenty selections, 
there were fairly wide diflerences. 

But, as ranks in the prose study were not reliable because of the 
skewed distribution of preferences, percentages had to be considered 
in arriving at sex differences. When these were examined, some fairly 
distinct tendencies could be observed. These were as follows : 

1. The sex of the central character was definitely important in 
influencing choices. This was markedly so with boys and slightly so 
with girls. The combined percentages of all stories that had a girl as 
the central figure was 27.8 for the girls and only 6 for the boys. The 
combined percentages of all stories that had a boy as the central figure 
was 21 for the boys and 19.4 for the girls. 

2. The interest in animals was markedly greater with the boys than 
with the girls. The six selections that had air animal as the central 
figure received 59.7 per cent of the boys’ votes and 39.5 per cent of 
the girls’ votes. This difference may have been due, however, to the 
fact that two of these selections were broadly humorous. Though 
both of these stories were definitely preferred by both boys and girls, 
the percentages of choices for them were much greater with the boys 
than with the girls. However, percentages of choices in even the 
less-liked selections that portrayed an animal, were consistently greater 
for boys than for girls. 

3. Interest in nature was twice as great with the girls as with the 
boys. Though the four selections that were pure descriptions of 
nature with no story element or center of interest were not by any 
means favorites with either boys or girls, they received 5.5 per cent 
of all choices of the girls and 2.7 per cent of those of the boys. 

4. The girls scattered their votes more than the boys did. The three 
selections that were best liked by the boys received 56.4 per cent of 
all their choices. The three selections best liked by the girls received 
46 per cent of all their votes. 

5. Boys and girls agreed on their liking for the two top-ranking 
selections. Since the.se selections were both classified as obvious humor 
and had an animal as the central figure, it can be assumed that the 
combination of these two things was outstandingly interesting to both 
boys and girls. 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN PREFERENCES IN THE PUPIL 
INTEREST QUESTIONNAIRE 

Three methods were used in arriving at differences oE preferences 
of boys and girls as these appeared in the results of the question- 
naire. These were: a consideration of rankings of subdivisions; a 
comparison of boys* and girls’ choices in the pair situation; and an 
analysis of individual items that showed marked differences in pref- 
erences of boys and girls. 

If Table 8 on page 64 is referred to, it will be noted that the 
boys and girls were in complete agreement on the ranking of one 
subdivision, the straight didactic, and that they were within one rank 
of each other in four others. When percentages rather than ranks are 
considered, certain differences appear. These are as follows: 

1. Obvious humor was definitely better liked by the boys than by 
the girls. 

2. Nature, either with or without a center of interest, appealed more 
to the girls than to the boys, 

3. The story didactic was rated higher by the hoys than by the 
girls. 

4. Romantic subject matter was slightly more popular with the 
girls than with the hoys. 

This last difference, the preference for the romantic on the part 
of the girls, which seems to run counter to the other findings in this 
study on sex differences, can best be explained by reference to the 
items in the questionnaire used to measure this interest. Since this 
has been discussed in some detail in Chapter VII, it will not be gone 
into here. An examination of the items, as these appear in tabular 
form on pages 66 and 67, will be helpful throughout this portion 
of the discussion of sex differences. 

When a comparison was made of the preferences of the boys and 
girls as these were expressed in the pair situation, two approaches 
were used: differences in bulked percentages for the a and b sub- 
divisions in the four categories; and direction of choices in individual 
pairs. If Table 5 on page 54 is examined, it will be seen that the 
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humor category shows fairly marked sex differences and the didactic 
some sex differences. These, it will be noted, tend to confirm the 
rankings of subdivisions, which were based on percentages of first 
and second choices. The percentages on the pair basis for the two 
remaining categories are, however, remarkably close, but this is not 
confirmed by either subdivision rankings or direction in pair choices. 
This is due, in part, to the fact that the method used tended to 
smooth out differences and to indicate only general trends of prefer- 
ence. For this reason, comparisons of bulked percentages of subdi- 
visions are only moderately helpful in suggesting sex differences in 
preference. 

When direction of choices in pairs in the subdivisions was used 
as the criteria, sex differences could be observed a little more readily. 
If the percentages on the items as these appear on pages 66 and 
67 are noted, it will be seen that there were some differences of 
direction between boys and girls in pair choices. These were as 
follows : 

1. In the humor category, the boys chose obvious humor in all four 
pairs. In two pairs the difference was insignificant, but the direction 
remained the same. The girls, however, chose obvious and subtle 
humor an equal number of times. 

2. In the commonplace and romantic subject matter category, the 
commonplace was chosen twice by the boys and only once by the 
girls. 

When individual items that showed marked differences in the 
preferences of boys and girls were analyzed, there emerged certain 
interest elements that were more operative with one sex than the 
other. These can be observed if the percentages on these items are 
noted. For instance, comic moving pictures, funny papers, and jokes 
were more attractive to the boys than to the girls. On the other hand, 
beautifully dressed people and fine homes were definitely more in- 
teresting to the girls than to the boys. Also the girls, though they 
shared the boys’ definite preference for explorers and adventurers, 
showed a markedly greater interest in ordinary people of the type 
that would be part of their own environment. In their choices in pairs 
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14 and 16, the girls similarly evinced a higher degree of interest in 
people than did the boys. 

On the whole, the questionnaire findings suggest degree of emphasis 
on interests rather than actual dillercnces between boys and girls, 
The greater similarity between boys and girls that is indicated by 
the questionnaire than by the poetry or the prose study is due, no 
doubt, to the fact that the item form cannot distinguish between the 
sexes as can actual presentations of material. 



CHAPTER IX 


The Influence of Reading Comprehension on 
Poetry Preferences 

A S IT seemed reasonable to assume that reading comprehension 
. might have some influence on poetry preferences at the junior 
high school level, a comparison was made between the preferences 
of children who represented the upper and the lower levels of reading 
ability in the group. Reading comprehension scores were used as a 
basis for the selection of groups for comparison, as such scores were 
at once logically related to the problem under study and highly cor- 
related with intelligence. 

It will be remembered that while there was a total enrollment of 
362 in the ten classes included in the experiment, the largest number 
present during any period in which poetry was read was 342. Of 
the children who participated in the experiment, reading compre- 
hension scores on the Modern School Achievement Tests were avail- 
able for only 298. This was due to the fact that the tests had been 
given during the previous year and in the intervening period new 
children had entered the schools. As it was impossible under such 
circumstances to make a division into upper and lower quartiles for 
the entire participating group, it was decided to take twenty-five per 
cent at the top and twenty-five per cent at the bottom of the distri- 
bution of reading comprehension scores and use these as approximate 
equivalents of an upper and lower quaitile. 

When the cases were selected, there were 77 in the upper group 
and 76 in the lower group. This slight increase seemed permissible, 
as it appeared to allow for more truly representative groups at both 
ends of the distribution. So far as possible the two groups were 
equated also on the basis of sex and chronological age. Grade scores 
in reading comprehension for the lower group fell between 2.5 and 
6.3, and for the upper group between 8.2 and 10 -fi. It must be re- 
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membered that these scores had been made in the second month of 
the seventh year. 

For purposes of comparison between the upper and the lower group, 
only the five days that constituted the .second half of the period given 
over to the reading of poetry were used. It wa.s assumed that the 
6o poems which constituted half of the experimental material would 
provide an adequate basis for compaiLsons. Moreover, only first and 
second choices for best liked and least liked were considered, as these 
seemed more indicative of preference than pair choices. No change 
was made in the actual grouping of the children. This aspect of the 
study was merely a matter of retabulation, reranking, and further 
mathematical manipulation. 

Three main approaches were used to arrive at diflcrenccs in poetry 
preferences of the upper and lower groups. These were as follows: 

1. Intercorrelations between the groups by the Spearman Rank Dif- 
ference Method on rankings for best liked and least liked. 

2. Comparison of rankings of subdivi.sions for best and least liked 
by the two groups. 

3. Analysis of poems that showed marked differences in ranking 
between the groups. 

The correlation computed on rankings for preference of the sixty 
poems indicated that the two groups agreed fairly well on what they 
liked. As this was .86 =*= .02 and the correlation between the ranks 
for preference of all boys and girls in the whole experimental group on 
all 120 poems, .81 ^ .02, it seems clear that sex was at least as potent a 
factor in disagreement as differences in reading comprchensioit. 

When correlations on rankings for preference were computed for 
the sexes separately, these were consistently lower than the .86 ^ .02 
obtained for the two groups. The correlation between the girls of 
the upper and the lower groups was .73 ^ .04; the correlation between 
the boys of the upper and the lower groups was .77 =*= .03. 

When correlations were computed to measure the extent of agree- 
ment between the sexes in each of these groups, these ran consistently 
lower than the .81 =*= .02 obtained for all the boys and girls, The 
correlations of ranks for preference between the sexes were .70 ^ .04 
in the upper group and .72 =*= .04 in the lower group. These lower 
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con-elations very probably indicate, not greater sex differences in these 
groups, but rather the greater instability of ranks based on percentages 
derived from a small number of cases. 

The correlation computed on rankings of the upper and the lower 
groups for least liked indicates that the children in these groups 
agreed much less on what they did not like than on what they liked. 
I'his correlation of .72 =*- .04 on least liked suggests that the lower 
group may have chosen poems as least liked for reasons that were 
rather different from those that influenced the upper group in their 
choices. Reading comprehension may have entered in here. A nega- 
tive attitude toward certain poems may have been created in the lower 
group by a failure to understand them. Such a reason would nat- 
urally be less operative with the upper group. This would account, 
in part, for the relatively low correlation between the groups on ranks 
for least liked. The higher correlation on preferences could likewise 
be explained in relation to this. Since characteristics that may have 
tended to make certain poems preferred by the lower group — for in- 
stance, simplicity, clearness of idea, and directness of effect — were in 
all probability also attractive to the upper group, the two groups 
would tend to draw closer to each other on positive ratings and divide 
on negative ratings. 

RANKS OF SUBDIVISIONS FOR BEST LIKED 

When a comparison is made of the two groups on the basis of 
their preferences according to subdivisions, some fairly definite tend- 
encies can be seen. If Table ii on page 94 is referred to, it will 
be noted that, while obvious sound effect ranks first with both groups, 
the percentages indicate that it was definitely more appealing to the 
lower group. In three other subdivisions that rank in the first half 
for both groups, obvious humor, nature with a center of interest, and 
story didactic, percentages run con.sistently higher in the lower group 
than they do in the upper group. As, with the possible exception of 
nature with a center of interest, all poems in these subdivisions have 
some story element, marked liveliness, and clearly defined patterns, 
it is probable that they offered little difficulty to the lower group in 
the matter of comprehension and so were well liked. 
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Table ii 

INFLUENCE OF HEADING COMPREHENSION ON POETRY PREFERENCES OF 
EIGHTH GRADE CHILDREN AS INDICATED BY RANKING OF SUB- 
DIVISIONS OF CATEGORIES BY UPPER AND LOWER GROUPS 


Upper* 

and Lower Groups 

Roys of Upj>cr 
and Lower Groups 

Givis of Upper 
and Lower Groups 

Subdivision 

Per Cent” 

Rank 

Per Cent 

Rank 

Per Cent 


U 

L 

U L 

U L 

U L 

U 

L 

U L 

Obvious Sound Effect . . 

I 

I 

17.6 13.1 

I I 

11.6 i6.o 

I 

I 

13.0 10.0 

Commonplace Subject 
Matter 


5 

11.7 8.7 

3 6 

10.6 8.6 

1 

S 

11.7 8.8 

Obvious Humor 

3 

1 

It. 5 14.8 

1 X 

14.6 17.0 

5 ' 

5 3 - 

8.6 11.4 

Nature with Centec of In- 
terest 

4 

3 

9.6 II. 7 

6.5 3,5 

7.4 11. i 

3 

3 

II. 6 II. 1 

Subtle Humot 

5 

6 

8.7 8.6 

4 5 

9,1 9-1 

7 

6 

8 4 7,9 

Story Didactic 

6 

4 

8.1 II. 3 

6-5 3-5 

7.4 11. 1 

5 ' 

S 4 

8.6 10.3 

Romantic Subject Matter 

7 

7 

7.6 6.7 

5 7 

8.6 7.0 

8 

8 

6,8 6.4 

Simple Imagery 

8 

8 

7.4 4.6 

8 8 

5,4 1.4 

4 

7 

9.1 7.0 

Subtle Sound Effect 

9 

9 

3.8 3.4 

9 9 'S 

4,9 1.6 

9 

9 

5-5 5’5 

Complex Imagery 

10 

11 

4.6 1,4 

10 11.3 

4.0 I.l 

10 

11 

$.1 3.9 

Nature without Center of 
Interest 

II 

IQ 

3.8 1.7 

II 11.5 

1.9 1.1 

11 

10 

4.6 4.3 

Straight Didactic 

11 

11 

3.6 1.9 

11 9.5 

1.3 1.6 

II 

11 

4.9 i.i 


“ U is used to designiice upper group; L is used for lower group. 

Rank of i indicates best-liked subdivision. 

“ Percentages fot ranks of upper group were obtained by dividing sum of first plus 
second choices fot five poems in a subdivision by 715, the tot.al number of first plus second 
choices made by them. The percentages for the lower group, for boys, and for girls in 
both groups were obtained by a similar method. 

Number of choices were as follows: entire upper group, 719; entire lower group. 700; 
boys of upper group, 349; boys of lower group, 370; girls of upper group, 370; girls of 
lower group, 330. 


The smaller percentage given the commonplace subject matter sub- 
division by the lower group than by the upper group seems at first 
contradictory, as the poems in this subdivision were all rather simple. 
However, the rather moderate degree o£ interest manifested in them 
by the lower group may have been due to the fact that they dealt 
with the ordinary and everyday and did not challenge attention by 
any dramatic quality. A general picture of the preferences of the 
two groups can be got from an examination ,of Figure III on 
page 95. 
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Figure HI, Poetry Preferences of Upper Group ant! Lower Group as Indicated by Per- 
ccntng'e of Total Choices According" to Subdivision, Group Placement: 

Made on the Basis of Reading Comprehension. 
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It will be noted that the less popular subdivisions received con- 
sistendy higher percentages for preference from the upper group than 
they did from the lower group. For instance, the two subdivisions 
of the imagery category were given 7 per cent of the choices of the 
lower group and ii per cent of the choices of the upper group. If 
the percentages of simple and complex imagery, nature without a 
center of interest, and straight didactic, are bulked, these total 19,4 
per cent for the upper group and 11.6 per cent for the lower group. 
As these four subdivisions all contained poems that are relatively 
static and demand some degree of concentration for comprehension, 
it is conceivable that their ranking was affected by the probable dif- 
ferences in intelligence between the two groups of children. The 
same factor may have accounted for the greater percentages accorded 
the b subdivision throughout by the upper group. 

If the percentages for preference of the boys and girls in the two 
groups are compared, some interesting dillcrences and similarities can 
be observed. For this the percentages in columns 7, 8, ii, and 12 in 
Table ii must be consulted, The conclusions suggested by these figures 
are as follows; 

1. Obvious sound effect is the best-liked subdivision for both boys 
and girls of the two groups. It is, however, better liked by the boys 
of either group than by the girls. Its appeal is least to the girls of 
the upper group and greatest to the boys of the lower group. Cross 
comparisons between the groups and between the sexes within the 
two groups, suggest that its ranking was influenced by both sex and 
intelligence, as indicated by reading comprehension. 

2. Preferences for obvious humor, like those for obvious sound 
effect, seem to have been influenced by both sex and intelligence. 
When comparisons are made between the sexes within either group, 
the percentages for preference are definitely higher in the lower group 
than in the upper group. When, however, comparisons are made 
between groups as well as between sexes, it will be noted that obvious 
humor received more choices from the boys of the upper group than 
from the girls of the lower group. Its appeal was least to the girls of 
the lower group. 

3. Commonplace subject matter was more attractive to the upper 
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group than it was to the lower group. It was most appealing to the 
girls of the upper group and least appealing to the boys of the lower 
group. 

4. The poems in the story didactic subdivisions were better liked 
by the lower group than by tire upper group. Sex was not the in- 
fluence in this instance, since these poems received the fewest choices 
from the boys of the upper group and greatest number of choices 
from the boys of the lower group. 

5. The relatively small differences there are in the subtle humor 
and romantic subject matter subdivisions seem to be due to sex rather 
than to differences in reading comprehension. There are some indi- 
cations, particularly in the girls’ percentages, that these subdivisions 
are more attractive to the upper group than to the lower group, but 
these indications are .slight. 

6. If the three subdivisions, the poems of which approximate pure 
nature poems, imagery a and h, and nature without a center of in- 
terest, are treated together, it can be seen that both sex and intelli- 
gence, as indicated by reading comprehension, have influenced pref- 
erences. When cross comparisons are made between groups and 
between sexes, it is clear that the girls of either group liked nature 
poems better than did boys of either group. It is also clear, however, 
that percentages were greater for such poems, regardless of sex, in 
the higher group. Since these subdivisions received 18.9 per cent of 
the votes of the girls of the upper group and only 4.6 per cent of the 
votes of the hoys of the lower group, it is possible to estimate the 
combined effect of differences in sex and in reading comprehension. 

When compari.sons of the two groups are made on the basis of 
their choices for least liked, it is rather difficult to detect any clear-cut 
differentiation between the groups. If Table 12 on page 98 is ex- 
amined it will be seen that the ranking of subdivisions for least liked 
does not merely reverse the order for best liked. Apparently in drese 
rankings, as in those based on choices of boys and girls, the element 
of indifference entered in as an important influence. A poem may 
not have been sufficiently liked to have been chosen as best liked 
and yet it may not have aroused a response definitely negative 
enough to be selected as least liked. Consequently, there is not so 
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gteat a dilTcreiicc as miglil be expected in the t'erccatages for least 
liked given popular and relatively iinptipular .stikdivisions. There is, 
however, a definite and consistent tendency htr the poems in well- 
liked subdivisions to receive few voles for least liked. For instance, 
the four subdivisions best liked by the hoys in the lower group re- 
ceived only 14.3 per cent of their votes for least liked, while the four 
subdivisions that ranked low with them for best liked received 47.3 
per cent of their votes for least liked. 

If the percentages in Table 1:1 are noted, it is far from dear that 

TaOW! 17. 

INFLUENCE OF READING COMPREHENSION ON POETRY CHOICES OF EIGHTH 
GRADE CHILDREN AS INDICATED IlY RANKING FOR LEAST LIKED OF 
SUBDIVISIONS OF CATEGORIES BY UPPER AND LOWItR, GROUPS 

UpiieC Boys of Uppiit: Girls of Upper 

anil Lower Groups anil Lower Groups ami Lower Groups 

Rank'' Per Cenr" Rank Per Cent Rank Per Cent 

U L U L U I. U L U L U L 


Subtle Humor t 1 15,6 11. i i 4 15.'! iiy t i 1J.7 11 5 

Complex Imagery 1 j 14.1 ti.g ^ j. 14,4 1.5 3.5 14.: 10. 0 

Subtle Soiinil Effect — 3 i 13,1 n.4 3 t 12.. o 14 fi 15 3.5 14. i 10. o 

Straight Didactic 4 4 8,6 ro 4 33 9.7 13,1 5 6,5 7.5 8,3 

Nature without a Center 

ofinterest 5 5 8,3 ro.r 4 3 n.i ro.o 10 2. 5,7 10.3 

Obvious Humor 6 8 7.9 6.9 6 8,5 8,6 5.1 6.5 6,5 7,3 8,8 

Commonplace Subject 

Matter 7 6 7.8 8.3 8 7 6,9 7.0 4 5 8 6 9,7 

Simplelraagety 8 7 7.1 7,6 7 6 7.7 9,3 8 11.5 6.7 5.4 

Story Didactic g 9 6.5 6,6 9 10 5,7 4.6 6.3 8 7,3 7,3 

Obvious Sound Effect lo ii 5.0 43 10 li 3,5 r.g 9 9 6.5 7.0 

Nature with a Center of 

Interest nii 3.1 4.1 ti zr 3,1 1.7 11 10 3.0 5,8 

Romantic Subject Matter iz 10 1.7 5.3 zz 8,3 z,7 3.1 ii zz,5 3.5 5.4 


“ U is used to designate upper group; L is used to designate lower group. 

'' Rank of i indicates least liked subdivision. 

' Percentages for ranks of upper group weie obtained by tlividing sura of first plus 
second choices for least liked for five poems in a subdivision by 719, tlic total number of 
first plus second choices for least liked made by them . Tlie percentages for tlie lower group, 
for boys and for girls in both groups were obtained by a similar method. 

The number of choices were as follows; entire upper group, 719; eiirire lower gronp, 
700; boys of upper group, 349; boys of lower group, 370; girls of upper group, 370; girls 
of lower group, 330, 


Subdivision 
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reading comprehension, influenced negative choices to any appreciable 
extent. In fact, the three subdivisions that were least liked by both 
groups, received a larger number of negative choices from the upper 
group than they did from the lower group. Only in the straight 
didactic, nature without a center of interest, and romantic subject 
matter, do the percentages go in the opposite direction. 

When the ranks of individual poems were examined to see to what 
extent the two groups differed in their tastes, the results were again 
somewhat indecisive. There were some observable differences, but to 
what extent these were due to causes other than differences in reading 
comprehension would be difficult to determine. 

The two groups agreed with each other and with the total group 
in the ranking of poems that were definitely popular. The first seven 
poems for the entire group fell within the top ten ranks for both the 
upper and the lower groups. In terms of the total group, the lower 
group was slightly more predictable than the upper group, as its 
first eight ranks fell within the top ten ranks for the total group. 

When rankings by boys and girls of the two groups were consid- 
ered separately, it was clear that, in terms of the total group, the 
girls of the lower group were the most predictable of all the lesser 
groups, as their first ten ranks fell within the first ten for the total 
group. The boys of the lower group were almost equally predict- 
able, as their first nine ranks fell within the total group’s top ten. 
On the other hand, only six of the top ten ranks of the boys of the 
upper group fell within the top ten of the total group. The girls of 
the upper group were the least predictable of all the lesser groups, 
as only three of their top ranks fell within the top ten for the entire 
group. 

When rank differences were noted, the following facts emerged: 

1. Of the 6 o poems used, i 8 had differences in rank of ten places 
or more between the upper and lower groups. Of these, 12 ranked 
in the top half of the material for one group or the other. 

2. The poems ranked higher by the upper group than by the lower 
group and in the top half of the material for the upper group were 
in the less popular categories and, with one exception, in the b sub- 
division. 
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3. The 7 poems ranked higher liy the lower group and in the top 
half for them were in the popular subdivisions. 

4, When lesser difTcrcnces were examined, there was noted a con- 
sistent tendency on the part of the upper group to rate higher poems 
in the b subdivisions and in the less popular categories than they 
were rated by the lower group. For insf.ince, H of the 10 poems 
included in the imagery category receivetl a larger number of choices 
from the upper group than from the lower group. 

On the whole, regardless of which approach is taken, certain gen- 
eral conclusions in regard to dilfercnces hcLween these groups seem 
justified. Briefly suminarixcd, they arc as follows; 

1, The upper group tended to scatter their choices more than did 
the lower group and to give higher rank to (loems in the imagery and 
nature categories and in the subtle sound cITect subdivision. 

2, The lower group tended to rank high poems that were comic or 
had well-defined patterns in terms of either story or sound effect. They 
tended to r.nnk correspondingly low poems that were relatively static 
and depended on imagery or descriptive detail for their effect. 

3, The girls of tlie lower group seemed to occu[)y a middle ground 
between the girls of the upper group and the hoys of the upper 
group. They liked the poems classified as nature, imagery, or subtle 
sound effect more than did the boys of their own group hut definitely 
less than did the girls of the upper group. 

The differences between the groups were, however, largely differ- 
ences in degree rather than in direction. The poems that were either 
definitely liked or definitely not liked were agreed upon fairly well 
by both groups, The lower group .seemed to represent .something like 
mass opinion with which tlic upper group, on the whole, coincided. 
The tastes of the upper group, especially the girls of the upper group, 
were more highly individualized, more eclectic. 

It must be kept in mind, in evaluating differences between groups 
selected on the basis of reading comprehension, that all poems were 
read aloud to the children by a trained reader. Consequently, dif- 
ferences between groups would not emerge in such a situation as 
clearly as if the children had read the poems to themselves. 



CHAPTER X 


The Rclaiionship Between Placement of Poems for 
Best Lilted and Least Liked 

O NE aspect of poetry preference that seemed significant was the 
question of the nature of the response aroused by certain types 
of poetry. Even a casual check of the results indicated that there were 
three main groupings into which the poems fell when classified ac- 
cording to the response they aroused. These were as follows: 

I. Poems Cor which there was a fairly high degree of consistency 
in rc.sponse. These included both poems ranked high for best liked 
arrd low for least liked, and poems ranked low for best liked and 
high for least liked. 

2. Poems that arou,scd definite responses, both positive and negative, 
and so ranked high Cor best liked and least liked. 

3. Poems to which the response tended to be one of indifference. 
These included both poems that ranked only fairly high for best liked 
and low for least liked, and poems that ranked in the lower half of 
the group for both best liked and least liked. 

In order to arrive at a basis for classification of the poems into 
these three groupings, certain arbitrary division points were selected. 
All poems for which the sura of the positive and negative ranking 
fell between 90 and 150 were classified in the first grouping, that of 
agreement. All poems for which the sum of the positive and negative 
ranking fell between 0 and 90, were classified in the second grouping, 
that of the markedly controversial. All poems the combined positive 
and negative ranking of which fell above 150 were classified in the 
third group, that to which the response tended to be one of in- 
difference. 

These points were arrived at by the following method of reason- 
ing. If there were perfect negative correlation between the ranking 

lOI 
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o£ poems for best liked and least liked, tbe lelalinnship should be 
constaat for the entire no poems and in every case the combined 
rankings should add up to 121. It will he noticed, if Table 9 on 
page 75 is examined, that the poem ranked lirst ff)r best liked for 
the entire group also ranks last for least liked. In seven of the first 
nine poems ranked for best liked, this perfect conxlation is ap- 
proximated. It would seem rea.sonahle (f» assume, iherelore, that poems 
that fell between 90 and 150 rcpre.sented fair agreement. If, however, 
a poem ranked high fur both best liked and least liked, its combined 
ranks would be less than 90. An extreme examjtle of such a case is 
the poem, Jazz Fantasia, which ranked 19 for best liked and 20 for 
least liked. Such a poem obviou.sly divided opinion in the group rather 
sharply. On this basis, all poems that fell below 90 on their combined 
rankings were placed in the sccf>nd group us controversial. In the 
third group were placed all poems that had combined rankings of 
more than 150. The significance of this cun be seen by looking at 
the rankings in Table 9 for Nature's Friend, an extreme example of 
a poem to which the respon.se is iiidilTerenee. Its combined ranking 
of 185 approaches the theoretical limit of 240, which would indicate 
absolute indifference as tai would indicate perfect correlation. 

When these groupings arc c.xainined certain facts emerge. These 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. For 98 of the 120 poems used there was agreement for the total 
group within the limits set. 

2. Ten of the 120 poems fell in the second division, that of con- 
troversy. 

a. Of these ten, six poems were in the .sound effect category, all 
but one of the six in obvious sound. Ttvo fell into the humor 
category, one into the didactic, and one in the imagery. 

b. The lack of agreement on the ten poems in this grouping was 
probably due, at least in part, to sex as the ratings given them 
by girls and boys varied widely. 

c. The entire ten tended to arouse erratic responses that cannot be 
accounted for entirely on a sex basis even in the pnem.s in which 
there is a large sex diRerencc. This is especially true of poems 
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that depend ff»r their appeal upon a repetitive sound effect. This 
can he seen by looking at the rankings of Boots and fazz Fan- 
tasia. While there i.s a fairly marked sex difference in both these 
poems, there is disagreement also when comparison is confined 
to rankings for one .sex alone. Boots, for imstance, while pre- 
ferred by the Itoys, ranks 24.5 for best liked and 26 for least liked. 
Likewise, /nnc Fantasia, though preferred by the girls, ranks 
with them 17 for best liked and 15.5 for least liked. 

3. Twelve of the poems fell into the limits decided upon as indi- 
cating indifference. Of these, four were in the nature category, five 
classed as imagery, two as subject matter (commonplace), one as 
didactic, From the standpoint of content, nine might be considered 
as nature poems a,s the five classed as imagery also deal with nature. 


Tam,!! 13 

POETRY INTERESTS OF EIGHTH GRADE CHILDREN AS INDICATED BY RANKS 
FOR LEAST LIKED FOR SUBDIVISIONS OF CATEGORIES 


Suixlivision 

Total Group 

N = 6,496 
Choices 

Boys 

N = 3,104 
Choices 

Girls 

N= 3,391 
Choices 

Rank” 

Per 

Cend’ 

Rank 

Per 

Cent 

Rank 

Per 

Cent 

Straight Didactic 

I 

13.4 

3-5 

IX. 4 

I 

14.3 

Subtle Humor 

X 

13-3 

3-5 

11.4 

X 

14. 1 

Complex Imagery 

} 

IX. X 

I 

14.1 

3 

10,5 

Subtle Sound Effect 

4 

II . 4 

X 

13-4 

4 

9-7 

Nature without Center of Interest 

5 

9-7 

5 

II. 3 

7 

8.3 

Obvious Sound Effect 

6 

7'7 

7 

6.0 

5 

g.i 

Simple Imagery 

7 

7.6 

6 

8.4 

8.5 

6.9 

Romantic Subject Matter 

8 

6.9 

8 

5-4 

6 

8.4 

Story Didactic 

9 

6.0 

9'5 

S'l 

8.5 

6,9 

Obvious Humor 

10 

5-4 

9-5 

S'l 

10 

5-7 

Nature with Center of Interest . . . 

II 

3-3 

II 

3-4 

II 

3-3 

Commonplace Subject Matter . , . , 

IX 

Z .9 

li 


IX 

1.8 


" Rank of I indicates least liked suhdivision. 

ii Porcent.'i/'e.s for r.aiiks for Iea.st liked were oboained by dividing sum of first plus 
second choices for least liked for all ten poems in a subdivision by 6,496, the sura of all 
fust plus second choices for least liked for ten periods. Percentages for boys and girls 
were similarly obtained except that their choices for least liked in a subdivision and their 
total number of choices were used as bases. 
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Figure IV. Best Liked and Least Liked Poetry as Indicated by Pei'celitaKC of Total Choices 
According to Subdivisions o£ Categories. 
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All twelve of these poems teiicl to be static in their effect. They have 
no action or movement and depend largely on description for their 
interest. In only two ca,sc.s out of the twelve is there any suggestion 
of a character or story element. 

In Figure IV on page 104 is shown the contrast between choices 
for best liked and least liked as these appear when choices for sub- 
divisions are bulked. It will be noted that obvious sound effect, the 
top ranking subdivision, received practically as many choices for 
least liked as simple imagery, a little liked subdivision. 

The following conclusions are suggested: 

1. In a fairly large number of cases (98 out of 120) the ranking 
of poems by the entire group for best liked and least liked was fairly 
consistent, By tliis is meant that poems ranked high for best liked 
were ranked correspond ingly low for least liked. 

2. Certain poems, notably those in the obvious sound effect group- 
ing, divided opinion very sharply. They aroused both an active favor- 
able response and a definitely negative response. Their placement, 
therefore, tends to be erratic and unpredictable. 

3. Poems iliat deal with nature, that are static in effect, and heavily 
loaded with description, tended to leave the children indifferent. Such 
poems were not liked, but they did not arouse a definite enough re- 
sponse to cause the children to select them as least liked with any high 
degree of frequency. 



CHAPTER XI 


Children’s bitcrprctcition oj Their Choices 

I T IS obvious that any of. several approaches could be used in arriv- 
ing at why children chose certain poems and what if any criteria 
they applied to literary materials in selecting them. The two main 
approaches used in this study were an analysis ol children's reasons 
as given by themselves and an evaluation of their reasons, as indi- 
cated by their choices, in the light of expert adult judgment. Only 
the first of these approaches will be di.scu.ssed in this chapter. The 
second will be reserved for the following chapter. 

The evidence as ollered by the children was drawn from the fol- 
lowing sources; 

I. Tabulation of rea,sons given for choices for best liked and next 
best liked on 3,248 preference sheets. 

2. Tabulation of reasons given for least liked and next least liked 
on the same 3,248 preference .sheets. 

3. Tabulation of reasons for best liked and next best liked on the 
676 preference sheets used in the two resubmissions. 

4. Tabulation of reasons for preference given in the 338 themes writ- 
ten to indicate choice in top twenty poems. 

5. Tabulation of reasons given for first and second choices for 
preference in the prose study. 

6. Evaluation of pupils’ comments in interviews. 

7. Analysis of ten discussions held with the ten classes included in 
the experiment. 

It will be noted that the evidence drawn from the interviews and 
discussions differs rather widely from that obtained by the tabulations 
of reasons given by the children on preference sheets and in themes. 
As interviews were held with only .slightly over 10 per cent of the 
children, the opinions expressed in them are, after all, the opinions 
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of these children. While they were selected on bases that made them 
as nearly as possible a representative sampling of the entire group, 
it is difficult to say that they were actually so in such a matter as 
poetry preference. The discussions were, even more than the inter- 
views, expressions of individuals rather than of the group as a whole. 
While participation was very wide in all ten discussions and the chil- 
dren appearctl to express themselves with entire freedom, it cannot 
be proved that these discussions followed the thinking of the group 
as a whole. 

Because of this factor of minority influence, the discussion in this 
chapter will center on the reasons given for choices in the preference 
sheets and draw upon the interviews and discussions chiefly for illus- 
trative material. Sheer weight of numbers should tend to make the 
evidence drawn from the preference sheets valuable in indicating chil- 
dren’s tastes. Even a cursory examination of the first five sources of 
evidence indicates that there were available over seven thousand state- 
ments from the children them-selves in regard to their likes and dis- 
likes. Discus.slon of the reasons given in the themes and on the 
preference sheets used in the two resubmissions will, however, be 
re.scrvcd for the next chapter. 

A.s the preference sheet included in the directions the suggestion 
that the child, if he did not know why he chose as he did, leave the 
blank for reason for choice empty, and as no pressure was brought to 
bear to sec that these blanks were filled, it seems reasonable to assume 
that the statements of reason given were valid insofar as the child was 
able ttj analyze his own reactions. There was the further evidence 
that came from observation. Very clearly a large majority of the 
children were extremely conscientious about filling in the preference 
sheets. Their seriousness could be observed during the actual filling 
in. The check of the reasons afterward pointed in the same direction. 
Erasures, recastings of first statements, and added footnotes all indi- 
cated that they regarded their function as critics with considerable 
seriousness. 

Ill evaluating children’s statements in regard to their reasons for 
choo.s'ing as they did, the rca.son rather than the child was used as the 
unit of measurement. This was necessary because children frequently 
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gave two reasons £or a choice. In such case.s the only other solution 
would have heen to throw out one reason, and this seemed unjusti- 
fied as in all probahility both reasons were etitially valid to the child. 

As individuals similarly qualified in training and experience might 
disagree on the classification of ehildreti’s responses, it was judged ad- 
visable to select a series of typical child responses atul use the.se as a 
basis for the formulation of headings for clussificalions on tabulation 
charts. A sufficient number of the.se responses will he given to make 
clear what the classification designates when it is not self-explanatory. 
If the tables of children’s rea.sons for choices are read with these in 
mind, it will be possible to follow the implications without necessarily 
agreeing with the interpretation of the response. All tahulation of 
reason,? was done either by the experimenter or hy a college in.structor 
in literature. These two per.soti,s. working jointly, developed the tabu- 
lation system already mentioned. The narrowing down of classifica- 
tions for rc,span.sc,s was simpler than might he assumed as there tended 
to be a high degree of similarity in these, It was decided that a middle 
ground must be found between a bewildering array of definitions and 
too few and too highly generalized cia.s.sifieations. ’'I'hc children’s re- 
sponse.?, upon which the definitions were based, will be given before 
any discussion is attempted of the implications of these re.spr)nses. For 
ease of reference, these are divided into favorable and unfavorable. 

FAVORAIILF. RFSPONSE.S 

No attempt was made to interpret such fairly objective statements 
of reasons for preference as Junny, short, or /o«g. 

Responses that could not be classified under any liead without an 
undue amount of interpretation were listed as meaningless. In a large 
number of cases the whole tone of the comment suggested that to the 
child it had some critical connotations. It seemed safer, however, not 
to attempt to interpret such comments. Responses classified as mean- 
ingless fell largely into the three groupings given below : 

1. It is the kind of poem liked. 

“I like poems like that.” 

"It is the kind of poem that appeals to me.” 

2 . Repetition of subject matter. 
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“It {The Little Lost Pup) told how tho forlorn pup got a good 
home and was very happy.” 

“It {The Store!{eepey) tells what men do when they are old.” 

3. It is a good, nice, pleasant, or interesting poem. 

“I think it is the best poem.” 

“It is a good poem.” 

“It is .so interesting.” 

Such stalemcnt.s made up one-fifth o{ the reasons given for preference 
and over one-third ol the reasons given for .selections of poems for least 
liked. Such a high percentage of meaningless responses may seem 
startling until it is remembered that a large number of adults, some 
of them critics, give rea.sons for preferences that are hardly more 
valid. 

After the re.sponses clas.sificd as meaningless, the largest number of 
reasons fell under the heading of funny. These were simply listed as 
such. 

Rhythm: All comments that indicated that a poem was preferred 
because of its rhythm were listed under this heading. Rhythm of a 
fairly obvious .sort was clearly perceived as well as definitely responded 
to by a large number of the children in the experimental group. Their 
reasons for preference uirder this heading showed much greater dis- 
cernment than did their reason.^ under any other heading that related 
to the techniques of poetry. Some of their reasons showed a high degree 
of perception; others indicated merely a general awareness, No at- 
teinpl wa.s made to differentiate on the basis of C]uality. Some child 
responses are given below. 

"It {jazz Fantasia) starts out full of action and then quiets down. 
It makes me think of music.” 

“The poem {Spanish Waters) reminds me of a bay with long, easy 
swells breaking on a shore in the moonlight. It has a sort of rhythm 
which makes you think of the surf all through the poem.” 

“It {All Day I Hear) has feeling. You can just hear the noises of 
. the water, It sounds cold like winter.” 

Interesting Place, Person, or Subject: All comments that gave as 
their reason for preference the specific subject matter of the poem were 
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classified under this licadiiij' except those that referred to people or 
animals. These were listed separately as they seemed frequent enough 
to be so treated. 

"It tells of things of old.” {BiiUad of John Silver') 

‘T like prairie stories." {Biilfalo) 

“It’s about parade.s, and I like paratle.s." [Ctwulier) 

Ethical Purpo,se: All cominent.s that expre.S!ied preference for a poem 
because of its real or supposed ethical imjiort, were cla.ssified under 
this heading. Many of the.sc were given for poems not classified as 
didactic. Almost all were on a very simple experience level. 

"It {Little Homes) reminds you that little homes are just as jolly 
as large city homes.” 

“It {Broom) brought out even if you are lazy you might get some- 
where in this world.” 

“It {Facts) tells that cruelty kills.” 

True to Life: All comments that gave as a reason for preference 
that the content or idea of the poem corresponded to the child’s own 
or observed experience were listed under this heading. 

“It {Those Two Boys) is just like some boys in our classroom.” 

“It {Stronger) is how music soothes a person’s mind.” 

“It {Out of WorlO was so true — no imaginaiitm.” 

Story Interest: All comments that cited as a virtue in a poem that it 
was like a story were listed under this heading. 

“It {Lucinda MatloclO tells a story in a little space and is interest- 
ing.” 

“It {Gingham Umbrella) has a complete ending and a story.” 

“I like the story in it.” {Little Lost Pup) 

Lively and Exciting: All comments that gave as a reason for pref- 
erence the fact that a poem had action or movement in it were li.sted 
under this heading. 

“It {Ballad of John Silver) sounded so bold.” 

“You get a lot of action in every phrase.” {Boats) 

It {Where Do the Gypsies Come From?) has an exciting rhythm.' 
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Rhyme: All comments that cited a satisfactory rhyme scheme as a 
reason for preference were listed under this heading. None is cited 
as they all tended in the .same direction. They showed a preference 
for obvious rhyme schemes and in some cases indicated a preference 
for rhymed couplets. 

Imagery : All comments that gave the quality of pictorial effects in 
a poem were listed under this heading. They represented imagery in 
only a very limited sense, hut they did imply some feeling for images. 

“You can close your eyes and just see the characters.’’ (John Brown) 

“It (Apple Trees) was put in a way that you could really see every- 
thing read.” 

“It (Song of W cindering Aengus) gives my mind the beautifulest of 
pictures.” 

Communication of Experience: All comments that implied that the 
rea.son for preference was based upon a sense of communicated ex- 
perience were listed under this heading, These, next to the comments 
on rhythm, showed the nearest approach to an esthetic standard. 
They varied widely in tiuality. In some ca.ses the response appeared to 
be evoked by the circumstance that the poem recalled a personal ex- 
perience. In other cases a response seemed to indicate that the child 
was “inside” the poem and had experienced it in the impersonal way 
that is characteristic of an esthetic experience. These two levels were 
at first separated but were later treated as one as the number of 
borderline ca.ses made the distinction too subtle for group analysis. 

“When he played the fiddle I could almost see the blaze and hear the 
music.” (The Stranger) 

“It makes you feel as though you were the dog.” (The Little Lost 
Pup) 

“It makes you think you were there with the woodsmen by the 
fire. You can almost picture the red-hot stove.” (The Storekeeper) 

Way Written; All comments that gave some aspect of literary style 
as reason for preference were listed under this heading. These were 
all most elementary and indicated a groping after what was felt rather 
than any clear discernment of style. 
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“k sounds as if the btjy himself were telling about his prized dog,’’ 
(I’ue Got A Dog) 

“I like poems where there arc comparison.s." ['Fliose Two Boys) 

“It {Eve) has a foreboding tendency— it is rather mysterious- 
sweet.” 

About Animals 1 All comments that gave as a reason for preference 
the fact that a poem was about an animal were cla.ssiiied under this 
heading. 

“I like this poem best of all bccau.se it is about an animal. Any- 
thing that is about animals in poems I like." (Utile Lost Tup) 

“I like stories about animals if they don’t the." (Little Lost Pup) 

“I like it because it was about animals." (Stiminer Evening) 

About Nature: All comments that gave as a reason for preference 
the fact that a poem was descriptive of nature were classified under 
this heading. 

“It (Blessings on the Woods) expresses my feeling — I love all wild 
nature." 

“The person who wrote it .saw all of the beauty in nature.” (Poem 
of Praise) 

“I try to be nature’s friend." (Nature's Friend) 

Amusing or Clever: All comments that indicated that preference 
was based on a feeling that a poem was playful, amusing, or clever 
were listed under this heading. It was differentiated from “funny" as 
the comments seemed to indicate a real distinction, c.specially in rela- 
tion to the poems to which they were applied. However, the distinc- 
tion may be, in part, one of vocabulary as no doubt many poems were 
called funny by children because they lacked the ability to express 
themselves more exactly. 

“It (Wine and Water) relieves all the seriousness of the Bible story 
and makes it kind of gay and light and carefree. I believe if you read 
it it would cheer a person up,” 

“It would be rather impossible to remember an incident before 
you could talk— therefore it .seems funny. It is so impo.ssible.” (The 
Terrible Enfant) 

"It (The Shar/i and the Flying Fish) is silly and impossible," 
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Sad: All comments listed under this heading gave as a reason for 
preference the fact tlial a poem was sad, though sometimes with the 
variation that it was also interesting. Sad, like funny, appears to have 
been an absolute thing with these children and so needed no further 
definition. As a consequence, no comments arc cited. 

Quiet; All comments that gave as a reason for preference the fact 
that a poem was quiet were listed under this heading. The comments 
implied a liking for the gentle, hushed, or restrained. 

“It (Faiir Little Faxes) sounds .so soft as if they were asleep and it 
tells the way he sheltered them and took care of them.” 

“Because of its quiet procedure and human emotion.” (The Man He 
Killed) 

Imagination: All comments that indicated that preference was based 
upon a liking for the imaginative were listed under this heading. 

“It would he so queer to .sec a buffalo with a handkerchief.” (The 
Buffalo) 

“It (Wine and Water) is like it was taken from a scene in Green 
Pastures. 

“I enjoy poems that Imagine quite a bit.” (Scythe Song) 
NEGATIVE RESPONSES 

As the reasons for choosing a poem as least liked tended to be 
negative form.S' of the reasons for preference, the child responses will 
be listed under the appropriate heading without further definition 
except when the definitions are not suggested by the positive listings. 

No examples of such objective listings as Nat Understood, Too 
Short, and Too Long will be given as these are self-explanatory. It is 
highly possible that Too Short, rather than being a critical dictum, 
was closely related to Not Understood, as brief poems are frequently 
highly compressed and con.sequently difficult. 

Dull or Sad : All comments that indicated that a poem was not liked 
because it was dull or sad were listed under this heading. The two 
qualities, though not necessarily related, were classified together be- 
cause they were so frequently linked in tlie comments. Apparently 
the children regarded them as very similar. 
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“It is dry— -no life— not jumpy cnoii^di, just still." {All Day I Hear) 

“It speak.s too much inilh of the iic.trtaches of loilay,” {Out o) 
Worti) 

“It put,s me to sleep." {Sryt/ie 
No Rliylhin or Unsaii.sfactory Rliytlim; 

“I thoiiglil it slifiiild have niore rhytluu In ii like the song Oh, 
Sii.samui. 1 was' really disappointed in it," {Ohl Scistin) 

“It {The Buffalo) is ridiculous and tloesn’i have any pep or rhythm," 

Lack of Story Interest; 

"There is not much to uiuler.siand. It's just someihiiig to read." 
{Eve) 

"It has no story and I think every long poem should have a brief 
story,” {Laugh and Be Meny) 

No Rhyme or Type of Rhyme; (amuuenis li.sted uitder this heading 
indicated a disapproval of the rhyme scheme used liy the author. Most 
of the poem.s so criticized did not have obvious rhyme schemes. The 
children’s comments are not listed as they sini|)ly ini[ily disapproval. 

Way Written: 

“It hasn’t anything you can look forward lo— a suritrise perhaps." 
{Do You Fear the Wind?) 

“When you read it it seems like it i.sn't iinisiied." {'The Rabbit) 

"It {The Wayfarer) didn’t .seem to stay to one idea." 

Dislike of Subject: 

“I don’t like poems about God or any religious kinds.” {Blades 
of Grass) 

“I don’t like poems of war but I do like .stories of wtir.” {Cavalier) 
“Girls don’t care so much about murder but it sounds like our 
times today.” {The Man He Killed) 

Negative Response, Phy.sical or E.sthctic; Comments that indicated 
that poems were not liked becati.se they called forth a negative re- 
sponse were listed under this heading. In many eases such responses 
seemed to bear only a lateral relation to iKc poem in question; they 
were related, rather, to the indivulLud’s per.soaal ex[)eriencc. 

“I know it is true and 1 don't like lo read about it.” {Cant) 
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“I hate dreams.” (Dream Pedlary') 

“It is so gloomy and murky." (Pog) 

Impossible: Comments that gave as a rea.son for not liking a poem 
the fact that it did not correspond to observed reality were listed 
under this heading. 

“It ('Phe Buffalo) is just too simple— too silly for words— a buflalo 
needing a handkerchief is ridiculous.” 

“The thought of the leaves as ladies at a ball doesn’t seem much 
like leaves.” (Glimpse in Autumn) 

“I don’t think people could live in one place without seeing some- 
body.” (I'he Stranger) 

Repetition: All comments that gave as a rea,son for not liking a 
poem the fact that it repeated words, phrases, or lines were listed under 
this heading. Such comments centered on poems in the obvious sound 
subdivision, especially Stranger, Boots, Tarantella and Broom. These 
rea.sons arc not cited as all merely suggest that the writers do irot like 
repetition. 

Ethical Purpose: 

“It .sounds like it was so true and that it shouldn’t have happened.” 
(The Man He Killed) 

“I think it is rude. After all politicians aren’t so bad.” (The Politi- 
cian) 

“It’s an in.sult to any Indian.” (The Buffalo) 

Too Imaginative: 

“It seems to me that the person is only dreaming this — says it but 
does not mean what he says.” (Tarry Buccaneer) 

“It’s exaggerated too much.” (The Shar\ and the Flying Fish) 

“Nothing but imagination.” (The Wayfarer) 

Too Loud and Noisy: 

“It (Cavalier) has too many noises in it.” 

“It (]azz Fantasia) is too loud.” 

“It (Jazz Fantasia) is too noisy.” 

Too Much Description: All comments that gave as a reason for 
not liking a poem the fact that it was merely descriptive were listed 
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uaclcr this hciidiuj^. Most of, these were on pure nature poems. Actual 
comments are not cited as they tlo not i.’o heyoiul mere .staieincnt of 
dislike ftn- description, especially nf trees, lltiwers, and i;ardeus. 

If the chiklreii’s cttminenls are rel'erretl to a.s Table 14 i;ivcn below 
and Table 15 on page iiH arc examinetl, a fairly clear picture can be 
obtained of their own inierpreiaiinns ol their reactions to poetry. To 
what extent they were able to determine, their reasons for cht)osing 


Tam-b ti( 

REASONS GIVEN BY EIGHTH GRADE CHH.DREN FOR CHOICES OF POEMS 
FOR BEST LIKED OR NEXT BEST LIKED 


Reasons* 

Rii.rsoMS or 
Boys and 
Crlm.S 

N.^ Per 
3.944 Cent 

Boys' 

Rr..\soNS 

Oni.v 

N •- Per 
i.fiH^ Cent 

Girls’ 

Riiasons 

Only 

N Per 

1,159 Cent 

Funny 


11 (i 

3 88 

13 Cl 

4F3 

10,5 

Rhythm. 

ifv 

9-3 

161 

9 6 

106 

9.1 

Imagery 

31K 

H. i 

71 

4 1 

147 

10.9 

Ethical Putpo.se 

18.S 

7-3 

'33 

7-9 

'55 

6.9 

True to Life 

m 

6.9 

irK 

7.0 

'55 

6.9 

Interesting Place or People 

150 

6,3 

141 

8.4 

109 

4.8 

Story Interest 

1.(8 

6,3 

iriH 

F .4 

140 

6.x 

Rhyme 

114 

5-7 

94 

56 

130 

5-8 

Lively or Exciting 

>74 

4,4 

98 

5.8 

76 

3-4 

Communication of Experience , . 

161 

41 

S5 

3-9 

96 

4.1 

About Animals 

H 7 

4.0 

59 

3-5 

98 

4-3 

Way Written 

136 

3 '4 

fit 

3-7 

74 

3'3 

About Nature 

131 

3-3 

49 

1.9 

8I- 

3.6 

Amusing or Clever 

116 

1.9 

40 

1.4 

7 ^ 

3-4 

Short 

59 

1-5 

30 

t.R 

19 

'■3 

Easily Understood 

54 

1-4 

■7 

I .0 

37 

1.6 

Long 

40 

x.o 


1.4 

17 

0.8 

Sad 

33 

0.8 

8 

0.5 


1. 1 

Quiet 

^9 

« 7 

5 

0,3 

14 

1. 1 

Imaginative 

^9 

0.5 

X 

C^. T 

'7 

0.8 

About People 

ifi 

0.4 

13 

0.8 

3 

O.I 


* Percentiiges arc Based on the 5,944 meaningful reasons only. Of tlm 4,989 iciisons 
stated, 10, 9 per cent of those of the total group were meaningless; 13.9 per cent for the 
boys; 18.7 per cent for the girls. Of the blanks provided for reason.s, 1,559 
out. 
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as [hey did can be cslijiiated to a certain extent by a comparison of 
reasons given with actual choices made, That a large number could 
not tell why they likeil a poem is indicated by the fact that of the 6,496 
possible oppuri unities lor ex[ircs.sion of reasons for preference, 1,569 
were not u.sed. In the case of poems that were not liked, even a 
smaller proporiion of reasons were stated. In these, 2,807 6,496 

blanks were not lllletl out. When the large number of reasons that 
had to be classilietl as mcttningle.ss arc added, it becomes clear that in 
only about 60 [ler cent of the cases in choices for either best liked or 
next best liked and in ahoui 38 per cent of the choices for least liked 
or next least liked, was there clear evidence as to how the children 
interpreted their tuvn choices. An examination of these meaningful 
reasons does, however, give some definite clues to children’s responses 
to poetry. 

If Tables 14 and 15 arc compared, certain similarities in general im- 
plications can he r)bserved. Some of the more significant of these are as 
follows: 

1. Simplicity was an extremely important factor in influencing pref- 
erences, In the reasons stated for .selecting a poem as least liked or 
next least liked a failure to understand was operative in almost a 
fourth of the choices. It is highly prKs.sible that it influenced even a 
larger number of choices as certain other comments, notably those 
that gave as a reason the fact that a poem was too short, may have 
had a comprehension clifhculty as the true reason. As the poems in- 
cluded in the experimental material presented no greater problems in 
comprehension than poetry commonly used at the junior high school 
level, it appears that children prefer material that is below what is 
ordinarily thought to be their comprehension level. The fact that sim- 
plicity was not given frequently as a reason for preference does not run 
counter to this as it is unlikely that the question of comprehension 
would appear significant to a child when he understood the poem. 
Its other qualities wtmid attract him and therefore appear in his reason 
for choice. The importance of simplicity as a factor in preference is 
also borne out by the nature of the poems that ranked high. All of 
these present few difficulties in the matter of comprehension. 

2, Specific subject matter was definitely important as a factor in 
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REASONS GIVEN BY EIGHTH GRAnl- CHIEnRI-N EOR CHOICES OF POEMS 
FOR LEAST LIKED NEXT LEAST LIKED 


Reasons* 


Riusdns or Boss' Girls' 

Bovs ANii Ri:aS()N5 Reasons 

(imi.5 Oni.v Only 



N- 

Per 

N:.=. 

Far 

N = 

Per 


i, 4 F 4 
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L.I 51 - 
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Not Understood 

. . 61 >9 

14.5 

113 

i(j 6 

igs 

^ 7 T 

Dull or Sad. 

179 

HI 

TS3 

17.7 

196 

U -5 

Too Short 

.. 336 

H -5 

136 

15.1 

180 

11.4 

Unsatisfactory Rhythm 

.. 197 

7-9 

my 

10.4 

90 

6.1 

No Story Interest 

.. 15.) 

6.1 

as 

6.6 

86 

5’9 

Unsatisfactory Rhvnie 

.. 130 

6.0 


5'4 

94 

6.5 

Way Written 

. . 146 

5 9 

6S 

6.6 

7S 

5-4 

Dislike of Subject 

,. l-to 

5 f' 

51 

3.0 

88 

6.1 

Negative Response, Physical 

or 






Esthetic 

. . 116 

T' 

40 

3.8 

86 

5'9 

Impossible 

• • 94 

3 .R 

11 

1. 1 

73 

5.0 

Repetition 

•• 

T 

17 

1 . 6 

34 

^■3 

Ethical Import 

.. 46 

1.9 

11 

1,1 

3-5 

17 

Too Long 

. . H 

0.8 

16 

1 . 6 

5 

0.3 

Too Imaginative 

• • n 

0.5 

5 

0,5 

8 

O.I 

Too Loud and Noisy 

. . IX 

0.4 

0 

0 

II 

0.6 

Too Much Description 

. . ir 

c .,4 

9 

0.9 

1 

0.8 


* Percentages for reasons are baser! on nieaningfiil rcsfainses only. In all, 3,663 responses 
were given. Of these, i,<)84 were rncaningful and 1,179 nieaiiingles.s. The percentages 
of meaningless responses were: total, 34.0 jicr cent; lioj-s, 36.1 per cent; girls, 31.4 per cent. 
In 1,807 teases no reasons were stated. 


influencing choice, s. Over 14 per cciu of all rea.sons given for preference 
were classifiable under .some type of subject matter appeal. The com- 
ments that gave subject matter as a rea.son for dislike, though fewer 
in number, were likewise indicative. Apparently what a poem was 
about was of primary significance to these children. All comments 
under this heading, whether for like or dislike, indicated that their 
range of interests was rather narrow but their tastes within this range 
extremely definite. 

3. Story interest was fairly significant as an influence on choices, 
It was probably more operative than the actual percentages in Tables 
14 and 15 seem to indicate, as in many ca.ses it was clo,sely related to 
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subject mutter. l£ ;i ptiein contained, in addition to story interest, ac- 
tion, dialogue, su.spcn.se, or the use of contrast, its chances of being 
preferred were definitely increased. 

4. Rhythm of the marketl and liighly predictable sort was definitely 
important in inihiencing choices. These children apparently both 
looked for pronounced rhythm in poetry and, with a few exceptions, 
responded to it positively. 

5. The use of a rhyme .scheme that was clear and easily identifiable 
was a factor in determining preferences. All comments that gave 
rhyme as reason for clirnce suggested that there was a definite ex- 
pectation in this direction. 

6 . Approval ot disapproval of the ethical import of a poem influenced 
opinion in regard to it. This was true even of poems that were not 
in any .sense didactic. It was due in many cases to an over literal 
interpretation of the poem. 

7. The tastes of a small minority ran counter to the tastes of the 
majority. This can be seen by noting that reasons given for preference 
in Table 14, but represeuted by relatively few choices, appear as rea- 
sons for not liking iu 'fable 15. That a poem was sad, quiet, or 
imaginative wtis a defect in it in the opinion of the majority but a 
virtue in the opinion of the minority. 

Besides the evidence drawn from statements of reasons for choices, 
there remains a considerable body of material in footnotes added 
by the children at the Ixjttom of preference sheets, and in reports of 
interviews and cliscussion.s. Evidence of this kind must be pre.sented in 
discussion as its nature is such that it cannot be given in tabular form. 
All of it lends in the direction suggested by Tables 14 and 15. 

The footnotes added by the children themselves, while too few to 
be substantial as evidence, do indicate the nature of opinion. Some of 
these related in general to an attitude toward poetry and in particular 
to the poetry included in the experimental material. These varied from 
the complete disapiproval of one overage boy who relentlessly wrote 
on the bottom of all his preference sheets, “I don’t like no poems,” 
to the moderate apjiroval of one girl who wrote, “Most of the poems 
were good because they were not old-fashioned and lifeless,” and the 
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complete approval o£ a boy whose comment was, "They are all so 
good it’s hard to pick." 

As the children had hecn told that the purpose of the experiment 
was to discover the poetry interest.s of hoy.s and girls, many of the 
footnotes contained .suggest ioas in regard to their opinion of what 
constituted suitable and unsuitalilc material, home of these will be 
quoted as they furnish a commentary on ’I'ables 14 and 15. 

From the hoys came tbe.se comments that tend to eonllrm their rela- 
tively low ranking of nature poems atid theit high ratiking of poems 
that deal with movement or action. 

“I think that if the [loems were ahoui people more than ;ihout .spring 
or trees and things like that we would enjoy them more." 

"I wi.sh you would have [viems like the Chtirgc oj the Li^ht Brigade 
and On the Road to Manthduy.'' 

In contradiction came these suggestions, likewise from hoy.s. 

“I have loved animals and forest life ever since I was horn. I want 
to be a naturalist.'' 

"I'd like to have more poems about tmimtds and foxes and trees 
and bodies of water and llow'ers. In short, itature!" 

With the girls, as with the hoys, there tended to hi' a majority and 
a minority opiniott and expressions of lhe.se appetired in the footnotes. 
With the girls, majority opinion was clearly tigainst the inclusion in 
poetry of anything that was horrible or even mildly unpleasant. .Their 
ethical approval was re.scrvcd for the iqilift ty['e of poem that tended 
to portray the bright and cheerful side of life. T'he minority opinion 
was, however, in favor of the inclusion of the shocking when it 
served an ethical purpose. The quotations indicate these points of view. 

“The poems about w'ar arc all right hut I think they arc too blood- 
curdling.” 

“If more poems like The Man He Killed ami The Unpardonable Sin 
were printed maybe wc wouldn’t have so many wars ;ind quarrels 
with other countries.” 

The indication from the chrjices made that the mtijorlty of the chil- 
dren tended to prefer poems below their grade level receives some 
confirmation from two footnotes from the girhs, cjuolcd below. 
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"All poems witlv talking in them are very good. Most children like 
them best.” 

“Two of my favorite poems arc Pirate Dan Durl^ of Dowdee and 
The Mysterious Cat." 

The interview.s, on the whole, added little that had not been ex- 
pressed on the preference sheets. They did, however, clarify certain 
points and help to formulate the criteria that the children tended to 
apply to poetry. As the thirty-six children who were interviewed had 
been selected on the basis of representative sampling, there was a 
fairly wide range of ability in the group. There appeared to be litde 
observable difference in direction of tastes between children of low, 
average, and high ability, but there was a marked difference in the 
power to formulate rea.sons for preference. The boys of the upper 
group seemed both articulate and discriminating in their discussion 
of poetry in the interviews. They seemed definiLely aware of the sim- 
pler aspects of the techniques of poetry and drew freely upon their 
outside reading or upon the poems used in the experiment for illus- 
trative material. Both boys and girls of the upper group tended to go 
beyond mere statement of preferences for individual poems and to 
seek to find the elements that had appealed to them, while the chil- 
dren of the lower group seemed content to list subjects that in- 
terested them and to name poems that they had enjoyed. 

The discussions performed the function of bringing to a focus the 
various points of view that had been expressed in the preference sheets. 
It was this, rather than the addition of new material, that made them 
valuable. In every case they clearly confirmed the main outlines sug- 
gested in Tables 14 and 15. 

The method used in the discussion was to suggest that the class co- 
operate in compiling an anthology of poems that boys and girls like 
themselves would really enjoy. This brought forth an immediate and 
widespread response. Poems were suggested for inclusion. The first 
titles suggested were Invariably those that had ranked very high. To 
these there was no objection as all the poems mentioned were popular 
ones. Then suggestions were made of poems that had caused disagree- 
ment in the group or poems that had not been generally liked. This 
drew the discussion around to differences in poetry and differences 
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ill taste, This naturally suggested a division o£ the anthology into 
sections so that poems that were similar in appeal could be grouped 
together, The question then arose as to what sections should be in- 
cluded it diflerences in tastes were to be provided for and still no 
poems included that were not really interesting to boys and girls. 
The sections spontaneously suggested included ones for adventure 
poem.s, story poems, funny poems, jolly poems, iioems about animals, 
and nature poems. 

As the discussion progressed it was po.ssible to ,see to what extent 
the children recognized similarities in poems other than the obvious 
similarity of subject matter. When the suggestion was made that they 
select for the divisions of the book the poems that had been included 
in the experiment, they tended tti group poems under the same head- 
ings as those used for the subdivisions. The poems in the obvious 
sound elfcet were most quickly noted as similar. In one discussion six 
of the ten were listed within a few minutes, I’he humorous poems and 
likewise the didactic were easily identified as poem.s that were funny 
and poems that taught a le.sson. As was natural, the poems classified 
as imagery and as nature without a ecnlcr of interest were all grouped 
together as nature poems. 

As various poems were suggested for inclusion, objections were 
raised and the merits of the poems in question discussed. In this way 
the criteria that the children them,sclvcs applied became increasingly 
definite. In some cases, at the request of the children, a poem under 
discussion was read aloud by the reader so that its qualities could be 
noted. Differences in tastes in the group could he seen as tliey could 
be seen in the tabulation of the reasons on preference .sheets. Nature 
poems were vigorously defended by the minority hut were declared by 
the majority to be “dull” or “slow.” The comment of one boy that 
such poems “just drag along and arc about trees and rocks and things 
like that” apparently expressed the opinion of a large number of the 
children for when, in one instance, a show of hands was asked for 
to see how many did not like what they called "scenery” poems, fifteen 
of the thirty-five children pre.scnt raised their hands. 

Elements present in some of the poems used seemed in the discus- 
sions, as in the preference sheets, to tend toward arousing a contro- 
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versial atuLude. Repetition, a surprise ending, and a high degree of 
compression in expression were of this nature. To a number of the 
children a recurring refrain or other repetitive element was “just a 
bunch of words" put in, apparently, because the poet’s powers of in- 
vention had failed him. To others it was an outstanding charm. When 
the experiment was tried of reading The Stranger without the refrain, 
one boy, a defender of repetition, exclaimed, “But it makes it seem 
gayer when you put it in.” Compression troubled some children who 
declared that they preferred stories to poems because stories explained 
more and you didn’t have to concentrate so much. One boy asked, 
“Why do they make poems so short.? You can’t get on to them be- 
cause they end before you get into diem.” 

The discussions conlirmed the evidence of the preference sheets that 
a large majority of the children reacted negatively to “dreary” poems. 
One girl, in commenting on Groundswell, said, “A poem like that 
makes us want to break down and feel sad. It is kind of dreary and 
lonesome and everything else.” Another girl made as a positive re- 
quirement that a poem “ought to paint a pleasant picture.” This atti- 
tude was clearly more common with the girls than with the boys. 

There was also evidence in the discussions as well as in the inter- 
views chat the children responded positively to poems that gave them 
a feeling of homely comfort, of security, and well being. Comments 
on such poems as Autumn and The Storekeeper indicated that this 
response was different from the response to poems they called jolly, 
though it was undoubtedly related to it. The pictures in Autumn of 
the mother busy preparing for the winter and in The Storekeeper of 
the men warming themselves by die stove in the country store were 
congenial to the children. 

Perhaps the most signiHcant parts of the discussions were those 
that bore on the techniques of poetry. The reasons for choices given 
on the preference sheets had suggested that a fair number of the 
children had some feeling for form in poetry as well as content. Com- 
ments offered in the interviews had pointed in the same direction. The 
discussions made it perfectly clear that the feeling for form was fairly 
general. The aspects of poetry that were perceived with varying de- 
grees of clearness were rhythm, rhyme, condensed expression, direct 
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coinmuniciition of experience, ant! allitcraiion. Except for rliythni and 
rhyme, none of these was mentioned hy name, hut all were dearly 
implied by the comments made and the illusiratiuns given. 

Rhythm wa.s clearly di.stiiiguishctl by all the children who expressed 
themselves. Cominent.s on I his aspect of [loelry tended to center with 
the majority on poems that had heavily accentetl rhythin patterns or 
repetitive elfects. These amimetus did suggest, Itowever, that the chil- 
dren recognized that variations in rltytlun patterns resulted in eyuite 
didcrent effects in poetry. Even children who disliked Boots recog- 
nized the implications of its rhythm. Comments are i]Uoted from dif- 
ferent group discussions to illustrate the defmiteness and variety of 
responses to the insistent rhythm of Boots. One girl who did not like 
the poem said, "It just .seemed like it was so that they were walking 
through the mud. The words tell it all right, hut it sounds like the 
soldiers are marching and they arc tired and they are walking through 
the mud and arc cold and just .seein luLserahle.” A hoy remarked 
that, "The rhythm of Boots is that (»f marching ami ytm can feel it,” 
Another boy, in comparing Boots to otlier [Kiems under discussion, 
said, ’'Boots has a steady rhythin and others lunl more of a song-like 
rhythm.” 

There was ample evidence to prove that rhythm was definitely at- 
tractive to a large number of the cliildren, though there were likewise 
some indications that too heavily stressed heals, especially when re- 
peated without variation, were annoying to a few. Tliere was also 
evidence to suggest that the children enjoyed alternations in tempo, 
Comments on this fell rather heavily on two well-lilcet! poems, Jirzz 
Fantasia and Tarantella, in which thi.s lechnic]ue is used. One girl, 
in discussing Tarantella, remarked, “It went slowly and then fast. I 
like where it goes fast.” One child explained rhythm by saying it was 
like time in music, There were comments also on slow, smooth 
rhythms, fast rhythms, and “jerky” rhythms. 

Rhyme was regarded as an essential of poetry by only a small num- 
ber of the children. When one boy expressed an o[)inioa that showed 
that he regarded poetry and rhyme as practically synonymous terms, 
he was immediately corrected by others in the group who pointed out 
to him that some of the poems in tlic experimental material did not 
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have rhyme. The dheussion in Lhi,s class and in other classes as well 
showed plainly that the majority of the children distinguished clearly 
between rhythm and rhyme and were definitely aware of the fact 
that rhyme was iK)t essential to poetry. A minority, however, seemed 
troubled by the idea that poetry need not rhyme. One boy explained 
that he didn’t like to read poetry that didn't rhyme because he al- 
ways “tried to make it rhyme" whether or not it was supposed to 
rhyme. 

There was no evidence in any of the discussions that the children 
were aware of anything but the most obvious type of rhyme. The 
majority seemed to regard rhymes that “clicked” as outstandingly 
meritorious in poetry. This is hardly surprising, however, as even the 
superior college students used by Richards^ in his experiment showed 
an exaggerated respect for rhyming ability and failed to respect par- 
tial rhyme as intentional. Like the children in this study, they too had 
the notion that great regularity was a merit in poetry. 

In every discussion, from some child came the comment that poems 
did not merely describe as books sometimes did, but gave the reader 
the experience. In one fashion or another the idea of communication 
of experience was expressed. Very frequently it came up in defense 
of poetry as against prose. In one case a girl who had expressed a 
preference for stories said, “I think more people would read more if 
they were in story form. People don’t read poetry so much." In reply 
to this a boy who was an ardent defender of poetry answered, “But 
poems make you feel like the people in the poems feel, I think." 

Taken as a whole, the discussions indicated that the children had 
definite if rudimentary standards of criticism. In some cases they fell 
into the common error of trying to apply external standards to a poem 
and failed to appreciate it because they had approached it with pre- 
conceived critical misconceptions. They looked for identifiable ele- 
ments and were disappointed if these were absent. 

’ I. A. Richards, Practical Criticism, p. 34. 1929. 



CHAPTER XII 


Characteristics oj Wcll-Lil{ed Poetry 

AS THE [uii-pose cif die siudy was lo clisaivcr what interest ele- 
Xi- ments in poetry children o[ junior hij;h school age responded 
to positively, a process o£ sifting of material was used. For this reason 
a series of resuhinissions of poems well liked in their original ex- 
perimental period was employed. As it seemed clear that the percent- 
age of choices ftn preference received by any poem on the day on 
which it was presented wotild he affected by the relative attractive- 
ness of the other poems with which it was put into competition, it 
seemed desirable to re-group the well-liked poems and obtain judgment 
on them in this new situation. In the resubmissions no attempt was 
made to follow the pattern of organi'/aiion of material used in the 
original experimental periods. This could not l)c done wiliiout defeat- 
ing the purpose of the rcsubmi.ssioiis, which was lo put all high rank- 
ing poems into competition with cacli otlier. Wlien a high degree of 
preference was used as the criterion, poems in die less popular sub- 
division could not be included. 

It was assumed that if child preference and adult judgment could 
be combined in evaluating liigh-ranking poems, stjtne extremely useful 
information could be obtained. Trained adult judgment had been 
employed in the original classification of the poems into the cate- 
gories and subdivisions. This had been done willi the complete recog- 
nition on the part of all concerned that such classification represented, 
not final judgment on all the possible appeals present in the poems 
so classified, but rather a determination of their outstanding central 
effect. It seemed desirable, therefore, to enlist the aid of adult judg- 
ment at the close of the experiment tor a nrore detailed analysis of 
poems that seemed indicative of child preference. In this way it would 
be possible to go beyond the central effect that had determined the 
original classification of the poem and discover what cluster of interest 
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elements present in a poem liatl caused it to lie preferred. As it seemed 
quite as impottaiit to discover what diaracteri.stics in a poem caused 
it to fail to be preferred a.s those that caused it to be preferred, a 
diagnosis of pr)etns tlnit bad fallen to the bottom in ranking was also 
undertaken. In tltis way it shtjidd he po,ssible to compare the ends 
of the distrilnuiuii and discover what qualities that were present in 
well-liked ptieins were absent in liiilc-likcd poems. 

The two methods used to arrive at a knowledge of what interest 
elements were operative with children were the resubmissions, with 
con.sideration in these of both actual choices made and reasons given 
for choices, whether on [treference sheets or in themes, and adult 
judgment on [locms diat were cither extremely well liked or very little 
liked. The children's eltoices and their reasons for these will be pre- 
sented fnst a.s the analyses of the judges must be considered in the 
light of the.se. 

As the selection atul organi/.ation of the material used for the three 
resubmissions has been discu.sscd in some detail in an earlier chapter, 
it will sudice here to recall the general outline of this procedure. The 
two t(jp ranking [toems from each of the first five experimental periods 
were resubmitted as a group of ten on the sixth experimental period. 
The second groU[) of ten best-liked poems for ibe second resubmission 
were selected in a .similar fashion, the material in the last five ex- 
perimental period.s being used. In the third resubmission, twenty 
poems, compcjsed of the two previous .sets of ten, were presented. In 
this final resubmission the poems were not read to the children as the 
poems included had already been heard twice. The children were 
simply given copies of all twenty poems and asked to select the one 
they liked best and write a theme on it, telling as well as they could 
why they preferred it. 

The elTect of pautting into comparison poems that are all definitely 
liked can be seen if Table 16 on page 128 is examined. A check of 
the rankings of the poems suggests the following conclusions: 

I. ddie rankings fc;r the total group in the first column are rea- 
sonably con.sistcnc as no poem chosen as one of the top two for its 
period fell below thirty in its ranking in the whole 120 poems and 
only three poems fell below the twentieth rank. The rankings for 
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boys and girls are less satisfactory. This is due, in a large part, to sex 
differences as two of the three poems that fell below thirty had critical 
ratios of four or more when boys’ and girls’ percentages for preference 
were compared. 

2. There is a considerable shift in rank when well-liked poems are 
put into competition with one another. This, as would be expected, 
is more apparent in the poems that fall into the middle positions in 
the top group for preference. The outstandingly popular poems re- 
tain their lead. 

3. There seems to be some evidence to suggest that the boys and girls 
tended to agree more closely in choices made in the resubmissions 
than they did in the original experimental periods. If the boys’ and 
girls’ ranks in the second situation are compared to the ranks in 
the first situation, as these appear in Table 16, this greater agreement 
can be noted in at least eleven of the twenty poems. 

4. It is highly possible that the rank position of certain poems in 
the third situation was affected by the related facts that only one 
choice was made and that this choice involved writing a theme. This 
is suggested by the marked decline in rank, for both boys and girls, 
of Epitaph on a Politician, The sharp drop in the boys’ rank for The 
Big Baboon points in the same direction. Such poems were obviously 
difficult to discuss in a theme. The upward shift of rank in the third 
situation of such poems as The Ballad of John Silver, Stranger, and 
Spanish Waters, suggests that choices may have been affected by the 
fact that children, who incline in written discussion of literary ma- 
terial toward a mere repetition of subject matter, may have directed 
their choices toward poems that contained a story element as these 
presented fewer difficulties as theme topics. For this reason, rankings 
in this final resubmission may be less indicative than rankings based 
on choices in the original experimental periods or on choices made in 
the first two resubmissions. 

The children’s reasons for choices in the first and second resubmis- 
sions are presented in Table 17. The reasons given for choices in the 
third resubmission appear in Table 18. Despite the fact that reasons 
for choices given were on the same twenty poems in this last situation, 
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it seemed advisable to treat, tltese .separaielj' as the use rjf the theme 
as a means oi cxpressitm of preference tliil appear to narrow the 
choices and so make the results loj^icalfy not comparable. In the treat- 
ment of these rcason.s, the same method was used a,s that employed in 
the treatment of rea.soiis >;iven in the preference .sheets used in the 
original experimental periotls. As the hasi.s* of classilication has already 
been given in detail in Chapter XII, it will not he repeated here. 

In the resubmis-sions, a,s in the original presentations, a numbet of 
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97 
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Ethical Import 
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50 

50 

8.0 

9'5 

6.9 

Tells a Story 

85 

35 

.(8 

8.6 

6,6 

6.6 

Rhyme 

80 

34 

46 

6.4 

6.5 

6.3 

Rhythm 

76 

30 

46 

6.1 

5-7 

6.3 

Imagery 

^7 

U 

54 

5.3 
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74 

Interesting Races, People, 
or Subject 

58 

47 

11 

4.6 
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Amusing or Clever 

53 

II 

41 

4.1 

X.I 

5-8 

Communication of Expe- 
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43 

17 
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Way Written 

31 

IX 
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IT 

IT 

1.6 

Lively or Exciting 

i8 

17 

II 

x.x 

3.1 
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Short 

17 

6 

II 

1.4 

I .1 

‘■5 

Easily Understood .... 

13 

3 

10 

1 .0 
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14 

Long 

IX 

3 

4 

I .0 

‘■5 

0.6 

Sad 

IX 

I 

II 

1 .0 

Q,X 

1-5 

Nature 

3 

3 

0 

0.x 

0.6 

0 

Quiet 

X 

0 

X 

0,1 

0 

0.x 


* Reasons were st.ited on preference sheets in the two resulnuissions as in the original 
experimental periods. The resubmissions arc treated together. 
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children gave no reasons for their choices and an additional number 
gave reasons that had Lo be classified as meaningless. In these, however, 
the percentage of both was markedly smaller as apparently the children 
found it relatively easy to state a reason for choice when a poem was 
definitely well liked. As 340 children were present at the first resub- 
mission and 336 at the second, and two choices with reasons for these 
were provided for on the preference sheets used, a total of 1,352 rea- 
sons would be implied. However, only 1,254 reasons could be classified 
as meaningful. 

If Table 17 is compared to Table 14 on page 116, it will be noted 
that reasons given in both tables follow a similar pattern. If it is con- 
sidered that Table r4 is ba.scd on all 120 poems and Table 16 on only 
the top twenty, this high degree of similarity is significant. It suggests 
that the children tended to look for certain qualities in poems and 
approve of them when found. The differences in percentages for pref- 
erence are accounted for by two factors: tbe narrowing of number of 
appeals in the twenty poems, which had the effect of throwing into 
relief certain qualities markedly present, and the greater influence of 
majority opinion in Table ly than in Table 14. As the reasons given 
in Table 17 were for choices on poems that represented the best in 
terms of ma,ss judgment, it is natural that the percentage of reasons 
for choice should increase for the first three classifications as these 
represented widely popular appeals. That a piece of literature was 
funny, had an animal character, or seemed true to life was adequate 
reason for preference with the majority of these children regardless of 
whether the form were prose or poetry. The findings of the prose 
study amply confirmed this. 

If Table 18 on page 132 is examined, it will be noted that while 
this table follows the main pattern of both Table r4 on page 116 and 
Table 17 on page 130, there are some fairly pronounced differences 
in emphasis. In the treatment of the themes, the reason rather than 
the child was used as the unit of measurement. This was necessary 
as in some cases more than one reason was emphasized and there 
seemed no practical way of determining which reason was paramount 
in the child’s mind. It will be noted that, while only 338 themes were 
written, 539 meaningful reasons are classified. This rather large num- 
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Table i8 

POETRY INTERESTS OF EIGHTH GRADE CHILDREN AS INDICATED BY 
REASONS STATED IN THEMES FOR CHOICES OF BEST LIKED POEMS 


Number Per Cent 


Reasons* lot Choice Reasons for Choice 


Reason for Preference 



Total 

Group 

N =539 

Hoys 

N = 150 

Girls 

N-aSy 

Total 

Group 

N ==539 

Hoys 

N 1.50 

Girls 

N = 189 

Subject Matter 

94 

45 

49 

17.4 

18 .0 

17.0 

True to Experience 

63 

a8 

35 

II. 7 

II .1 

11. 1 

Imagery 

51 

15 

36 

95 

6.0 

11.4 

Way Written 

39 

11 

t8 

7 - 2 - 

8.4 

6.1 

Rhyme 

37 

14 

H 

6.9 

9.6 

4-5 

Rhythm 

34 

18 

16 

S.3 

7 - 2 - 

5-5 

Ethical Import 

Relates to Own Experi- 

34 

10 

2-4 

6.3 

4-0 

8-3 

ence 

33 


18 

6.1 

6.0 

6.3. 

Humor 

30 

r8 

11 

5.6 

7.1 

4.1 

Has Story 

Communication of Expe- 

It 

13 

8 

3-9 

52 - 

1.8 

rience 

IG 

6 

14 

3-7 

2-'4 

4.8 

Sustains Interest 

10 

8 

11 

37 

3 - 2 - 

4 ' 2 - 

Sad 

15 

3 

11 

x,8 

1,1 

4 - 2 - 

Has Dialogue 


5 

10 

1.8 

1.0 

35 

Action or Adventure , . , 

14 

II 

3 

1.6 

4-4 

1.0 

Lively 

7 

1 

5 

^•3 

0.8 

1.7 

Easy to Understand . . , . 

5 

1 

4 

0.9 

0.4 

1.4 

Good Length 

4 

4 

0 

0.7 

1 . 6 

0 

Pleasant 

3 

3 

0 

0.6 

1.1 

0 


* In this, the reason, not the child, is taken as the unit of nioasurenicnt. Number means, 
therefore, not number of children but ninnber of reasons. 


ber of responses indicates that in the themes the children tended to 
go a little more thoroughly into the nature of the poems than they 
had on the preference sheets. The attitude in these was, on the whole, 
that of defending a choice. 

If the percentages in Table i8 are noted, it will be seen that two 
classifications, Subject Matter and True to Experience, receive more 
emphasis than they do in Tables 14 and 17. This was due to the fact 
that the children tended to develop at some length the reason for their 
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liking for the particular subject matter used in the poem and cite in- 
stances from their own or observed experience to prove that its treat- 
ment in the poem corresponded with such experience. Separate classi- 
fications of different types of subject matter were not made on the 
themes as the variety was too great to be conveniently tabulated. 

One classification, not included in the classification of reasons given 
on the preference sheets, appears in Table 18. This, Relates to Own 
Experience, was included in the treatment of the themes as the theme 
form tended toward a projection of self into the discussion of the poem 
chosen. A child who chose to write on Out of Wor{ would praise the 
poem for being true to life and then add the comment that his father 
had been out of work and that that was how his father had felt. Or 
a child who wrote on The Little Lost Pup would say that he had a dog 
and that his dog behaved just as the little pup in the poem behaved. 
Such comments were frequent enough to suggest that an attitude to- 
ward a poem might be influenced by purely extrinsic factors. That 
this is true of adults as well as of children is suggested by the fre- 
quency with which the college students used by I. A. Richards^ in his 
study of poetry included in their estimate of a poem a reference to 
circumstances in their own lives, circumstances that had undoubtedly 
colored their reaction to the poem in question but which bore no dis- 
cernible relation to it. 

A comparison of Tables 14, 15, 17, and 18 gives a very fair picture 
of how the children interpreted their own responses to poetry. These 
tables, if examined in conjunction with Table 9, pages 75 to 78, in which 
the rankings of all poems appear, will indicate to what extent the 
children were able to interpret their own choices. 

As it seemed desirable to narrow down the problem of what quali- 
ties in poetry were definitely appealing to junior high school children, 
forty of the poems used in the experiment, the twenty best liked and 
the twenty least liked, were submitted to trained adult judgment. For 
this, five persons recommended by Dr. Allan Abbott, Professor 
of English, Teachers College, were employed. Three of these judges 
are teachers at the college level, one is a teacher in New York City, 
and the fifth a graduate student. All are interested readers of poetry. 

'I. A. Richiirds, Practical Criticism, p. 109. 1929- 
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In order lo bring about some similarity of critical approacli, all judges 
were provided with a chart that ci)ntained, besides the title of the 
poems, provision for marking nineteen characteristics commonly pres- 
ent in poetry. ITowever, tlie judges were insiructed to add other head- 
ings to their charts if, in their opinion, these .seemed desirable. 

A simple rating scale of i and 2 wa.s used, i to indicate the clear 
presence and 2 to indicate the marked presence of the characteristic in 
the poem under eon.sitleraiion. In order lo classify the headings on 
the chart, as these were neces,sarily brief, a typed list of fairly detailed 
defmidons of characteristics u.sed in the chart was furnished each judge. 
The judges were instructed to read the poems through and mark the 
chart in the light of their reatling. T hey were asked lo ignore the 
fact that the material h;id been presented to children and to judge 
the poems sirn[tly as poems. If tliey had been asked to rate the poems 
in the light of how children might re.ict to them, an additional cle- 
ment of judgment would have been inirodticetl that might have re- 
.sulled in clouding the i.s.sue. It .seemed advi.sahle to ohuiin the judgment 
of trained aditlts atitl use this as a means ol discovering the character- 
istics present in poetry that ajipealed to children. I'he actual choices 
of the children indicated their preferences. 'Phe opini(»n of the judges 
should help to reveal what had inlluenced these preferences. 

When the judges' eliarts were returned, the restilts were tabulated 
and transferred to a chart that represented the eimsensns of opinion. 
For this, the standard held to was ;i four out of five agreement. In 
many cases, however, wlteii the characlerisiic was markedly present 
ill a poem, the agreement was nnanitnotis. I'he number of characteris- 
tics was reduced from nineteen to fourteen, as nnly in these fourteen 
was there sufficient agreement lo warrant their inclu.sion. 

The la.st three poenns in the lop twenty .submitted lo the judges 
were not the same as the last three u.sed in the resuhmissions in the 
experiment. This discrepancy is due to the fact that the poems used 
in the rcsiibmissions were the tn[) two from each experimental period. 
When all 120 poems were ranked, three of the poems used in resub- 
mis.sions fell below the twentieth rank. It .seemed desirable to present 
to the judges the twenty top poems even though three of these had 
not appeared in the rcsuhmi.ssions. 
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In Figure V on page 136 appear the twenty best liked and the twenty 
least liked poems of the 120 used in the experiment with the judges’ 
decision in regard to characteristics present in them. This ma- 
terial is presented in graphic rather than tabular form as this form of 
presentation tends to emphasize the clusters of characteristics present 
in well-liked poems. The black squares indicate the presence in a poem 
of the characteristic used in the heading. 

If Figure V is examined, patterns for well-liked poems can be dis- 
cerned. It will he noted, for instance, that certain characteristics have 
high positive values, others have almost no positive value, and some 
have what might be called a negative value. It will be noted, likewise, 
that groupings of characteristics are significant as determinants of 
choice. 

If Tables ig, 17, and 18 on pages 118, and 130 and 132 are 
consulted in conjunction with the judges’ opinions, as these appear in 
Figure V, certain marked similarities can be observed. The closest 
parallel can be drawn, perhaps, between the children’s reasons for 
preference as given in Tables 17 and 18 and the characteristics marked 
by the judges as present in well-liked poems. Table 15 is, however, 
also highly indicative in the light of the decision of the judges in 
regard to characteristics present in least-liked poems, 

It will be noted that a clear rhyme scheme, simplicity, dialogue, ob- 
vious sound effect, story element, humor, and relation to common 
experience, all listed with frequency by the children as reasons for 
preference, are indicated by the judges as markedly present in many 
of the twenty best liked poems. Therefore it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the children, within the limits of their powers of expression, 
had a fairly clear perception of why they chose as they did. 

This assumption seems further justified by a comparison of reasons 
given in Table 15 for selecting a poem as least liked with the judges’ 
decision as to characteristics present in the twenty least-liked poems. 
In Figure V it will be noted that no poem in the top twenty is judged 
to be relatively difficult while seven poems in the bottom twenty are so 
characterized. A mood of melancholy is likewise a fairly common char- 
acteristic of the twenty bottom poems. When the absence of preferred 
characteristics is considered, it will be seen that dialogue, obvious sound 
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effect, story elemeut, humor, and relation to common experience are 
either entirely lacking or illustrated by a single poem under each of 
these characteristics in the huitom twenty poems. 

In two cluiracteristic.s the expressions of reasons by the children 
seem in complete contradiction to the analysis of the judges. Ethical 
import and a feeling of movement or action consistently ranked rather 
high with tltc children as reasons for choices. The judges’ markings 
indicate that these qualities were characteristics of the bottom twenty 
rather than the top twenty. This contradiction is, however, apparent 
rather than real. The children consistently ranked low all didactic 
poems unless they had a story interest. They frequently, however, gave 
a reason for preference that indicated an ethical attitude. Such reasons 
were often given for choices of poems that were not at all didactic 
in nature. Apparently a large number of the children looked almost 
instinctively to pttetry for a “lesson” in regard to the conduct of the 
simple affairs of everyday life. The feeling of movement or action 
marked as present by the judges in the bottom twenty poems was 
movement of a much subtler sort than that which commended itself 
to the children. In two cases it was likewise associated with imagery 
or difficulty, both negtitive factors with the children. 

Considered as a whole, there is a fairly close agreement between 
the opinion of the judges in regard to the characteristics present in 
the forty poems analyzed and the children’s reasons for choices, 
whether for best liked or least liked. This seems highly indicative 
as the judges made their evaluations simply on the nature of the 
poems submitted to them without any knowledge of the character- 
istics that the children had found in them. All judgments were made 
by the judges without consultation with one another or with the ex- 
perimenter. 

It seems clear that the first eight characteristics that appear in Figure 
V all have positive values as determinants of choice. Poems that con- 
tain a combination of these are markedly well liked. This is indicated 
not only by the analysis of the judges and the choices of the children, 
but by the evidence obtained from the reasons given on preference 
sheets, in themes, and in interviews and discussions. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Conclusions and Recommendations 

SUMMARY OF THE EXPERIMENT 

T his invesLigntion was undertaken with the purpose in mind of 
discovering in poetry fundamental appeals that would be oper- 
ative with children at the junior high school level. Its underlying 
assumption is that it is more significant to discover why children 
like or fail to like certain poems than it is to discover what poems 
children like or fail to like. If rca.sons for prelerencc can he deter- 
mined, criteria can be evolved that will provide a sound basis for 
fresh additions to the poetry selected for children. Without such cri- 
teria, the present tendency toward the uncritical inclusion of tradi- 
tional material in courses of study and literature books will continue 
to be the dominant one in .schools. This study is intended as a con- 
tribution toward the development of such criteria. It is recognized, 
however, that it is partial and experimental in nature and cannot be 
considered as in any sense final or definitive. It does, however, indicate 
the direction for much needed research. 

As the problem was too large to be solved by any single experiment, 
the initial step taken was to limit the field of investigation by selecting 
for study certain appeals present in poetry. Six such appeals, four 
related to subject matter and two to techniques of poetry, were chosen. 
With the assistance of five qualified judges, 120 poems were selected 
as experimental material. These were grouped into six units of ma- 
terial of twenty poems each, one for each appeal to be tested. These 
units were subdivided into groups of ten poems as the plan for the 
experiment called for the measuring of appreciation within the ap- 
peal as well as for comparison of the appeals. For convenience in 
reference, the six appeals arc called categories throughout the study 
and the subdivisions of appeals, the a and h subdivisions. In all cate- 
gories the a subdivisions contain poems that are relatively less subtle 
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or complex thua the poems in tire b subdivision, though all 120 poems 
used are comparable in difficulty to poetry commonly used at the 
junior high school level. The purpose of this organization of material 
was to discover what appeals, or categories, were liked by children 
and within these appeals, or categories, what kinds of poems were 
preferred. 

The poems were read aloud to ten classes of eighth grade children 
in a series of experimental periods that extended over almost eight 
weeks. In each period twelve poems, representative of all six categories 
and their a and b subdivisions, were presented. Choices were asked 
for between paired poems and for best liked, next best liked and 
least liked, and next least liked. The pair choices provided for judg- 
ment on preferences within a category; the first and second choices 
provided for preferences for categories. 

In addition to the poetry study, two subsidiary investigations were 
undertaken since it was felt that the findings of these might assist in 
an interpretation of the results obtained on the four categories in 
poetry that dealt with subject matter appeals. These two investigations 
consisted of a prose study and a pupil interest questionnaire. The 
prose study contained brief stories and essays that paralleled as closely 
as possible the four subject matter categories in poetry. For this syn- 
thetic material, composed by the experimenter and her reader, was 
used. The pupil interest questionnaire, devised by the experimenter, 
likewise paralleled the four comparable categories in poetry. 

FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 

Briefly summarized, the findings of the study are as follows: 

1. In all three types of material used, the a subdivision was con- 
sistently preferred except for the category that contrasted the appeal 
of the commonplace and the romantic. In poetry, the main direction 
was in favor of the commonplace or a subdivision, but there were 
marked individual exceptions. In the pupil interest questionnaire, the 
b subdivision was preferred. 

2. There were marked differences in preferences for the twelve 
subdivisions in poetry as measured by percentages based on first plus 
second choices. The three high ranking subdivisions were, in the 
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order named, Obvious Sound Effect, Commonplace Subject Matter, 
and Obvious Humor. The three low ranking subdivisions, in the 
order named, were Straight Didactic, Complex Imagery, and Nature 
without a Center o£ Interest, 

3. In the prose .study, both obvicju.s and subtle humor ranked high 
for preference and the Straight Didactic and Romantic Subject Matter 
subdivisions ranked low. 

4. In the pupil interest questionnaire, Obvious Humor and Ro- 
mantic Subject Matter ranked high and Straight Didactic and Subtle 
Humor ranked low. 

5. Sex differences in preference appeared as a significant influence 
in determining choices in all three types of material used. When 
analyzed, however, it was clear that these differences were, rather 
largely, differences in extent rather than in direction. 

6 . Comparisons between the poetry prcfereitces of children with 
high grade scores for reading comprehension and chiltlren with low 
grade scores for reading compreheinsion indicated that the children 
with high ability tended to favor the b suhtlivision more frequently 
than did the children with low ability. Ihey tended, likewi.se, to 
.select poems in the less popular .subdivisions. With the children of 
low ability, the Obvious Sound Effect ;ind Obvious Humor sub- 
divisions were definitely more popular titan they were with the chil- 
dren of high ability. However, between thc.se two groups, differences 
were also chielly in extent rather than in direction. 

7. Relation between choices of poems for best liked and least liked 
was not, as might be expected, inverse in nature. Obvious Sound 
Effect, the top ranking subdivision, reecived a larger percentage of 
votes for least liked than certain relatively little liked subdivisions. 
Poems tended to fall into tlirec main groiqiings: poems for which 
there was a fairly high degree of consistency in ranking- for best liked 
and least liked; poems that elicited a definite response, either positive 
or negative, and so ranked high for both best liked and least liked; 
and poems to which the rc.s{)on!ic was eharacieri/.ed by iiulillcrcncc 
so that they ranked low for both best liked and least liked. 

8. The rea.son.s given by children for [uefcrcncc iiulicate that a 
majority of them had fairly well defined if rudimeniary critical stand- 
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ards ill poetry. The mo-st frequently given rea.son for preference was 
that a poem was funny. The next most frequently given reason was 
that it was inarketHy rhythmical. 

9. The rea.son,s given by children for .selecting a poem as least liked 
suggest that they were not nearly so clear about the bases of their 
negative reactions to ptictry as they were about their preferences. The 
most frequently given reason for not liking a poem was that it was 
not understood. I'hc next most freiiuently given reason was that it 
was dull or sad. 

10. Discussions held with the ten classes included in the experi- 
ment indicated that a fair number of the children were definitely 
aware of rhythm and responded to it positively. Comments made in 
the classes showed that a majority of the children could distinguish 
between rhyme and rliythm and that they were aware, likewise, of 
altcnialions in tempo and the effect of these. The comments made 
on interests in subject matter indicated a majority preference for rela- 
tively simple material, presented in story form, spiced with adventure 
or action, and, if possible, humor as well. 

11. After the close of the experiment, an analysis of forty poems, 
the top twenty and the bottom twenty in rank, was made by five 
judges .selected as competent in the field of poetry. On the basis of 
their analysis, the characteristics present in the best-liked poems were 
the following: a clear rhyme scheme, simplicity, dialogue, obvious 
sound effect, story element, humor, and relation to common experi- 
ence. On the basis of the same analysis, the twenty least-liked poems 
not only lacked these qualities but also had the negative factors of 
difficulty and a mood of melancholy operating against them. 

There was a fair extent of agreement between the qualities the 
judges found in the poems and those suggested by the children as 
reasons for choices for best liked or least liked. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In.sofar as the ten classes of eighth grade children who participated 
in this experiment can be considered as representative of the junior 
high school population, certain practices in the selection and presenta- 
tion of poetry at this age level seem to be implied by the findings 
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of the study. Some of these have been suggested by earlier investi- 
gators, whose findings have been reported in Chapter II. The results 
of this experiment tend to reinforce such findings at these points. 

The chief recommendations that are suggested by a consideration 
of the evidence in regard to children’s interests in poetry that was 
gathered in the course of this investigation are as follows: 

1. If appreciation of poetry, rather than information about poetry, 
is desired as the outcome of the presentation of poetry, material must 
be selected that is markedly less difficult than much poetry now 
used at the junior high school level. All the findings of this investi- 
gation that bear upon this point indicate that children tend to prefer 
poetry that is below what is ordinarily considered to be their grade 
level. Difficulty is consistently operative against preference. 

2. The attitude of teachers in selecting and presenting poetry should 
be definitely experimental. Only by maintaining such an altitude can 
teachers be aware of the sincere responses of children to material used 
in the classroom. 

3. The purpose of developing an appreciation of what is granted 
by cultivated readers to be the highest level of poetry can often best 
be served by using with children poetry of a distinctly lower level. 
Teachers should frankly recognize the fact that much of the world’s 
greatest poetry cannot be appreciated even by children of superior 
ability as they lack the emotional maturity that makes such poetry 
significant to older readers. This docs not imply, however, that Insipid 
and definitely inferior material should be used. 

The important thing is, as I. A. Richards suggest.s, to find what 
poetry elicits sincere and valid responses. For, as he puts it, “Once 
the basic level has been reached, a slow climb back may be possible.”^ 

Flelen Haines, in Living with Bool{s, suggests a somewhat similar 
point of view in the following passage, “Through verse, however, 
many readers enter the heritage of poetry. Youthful minds, especially, 
respond to the swing of even crude or noisy rhyme and are stirred 
to imaginative perception by imagery that may be timeworn or com- 
monplace, but that comes to them with the freshness of discovery.’’” 

A. Richards, Practical Criiic'tsmy p. 248. 192<). 

“Helen E. Maincs, Livmg' with p. 379. 1935. 
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4. Teachers should realize that the comprehension difficulties in 
poetry difler markedly from comprehension difficulties in other types 
of reading material. The rigors of poetry are only incidentally related 
to difficulties in vocabulary. The serious problems in the comprehen- 
sion of [loctry are related to the verse form itself and to the re- 
orientation in approach essential in comprehending material that is 
expressed, not directly, but in images. All the findings of this study 
that bear on thi.s point indicate that an over literal approach on the 
part (jf children tends to leave them either puzzled or antagonized 
by imagery. 

5. It seems highly desirable that experts in the field of children’s 
literature and in curriculum construction reconsider the whole prob- 
lem of the selection and presentation of poetry at the elementary 
school level. Evidence gathered from the children who participated 
in this study tends to indicate that poetry should, like music, be 
treated as an art and presented as such. There was ample reason to 
believe, on the basis of such evidence, diat a fair number of these 
children had a real appreciation of rhythm of the more obvious sort, 
a feeling for elTective descriptive detail, and some sensitivity to the 
power of poetry to communicate a mood or emotion directly. This 
constitutes a fair basis for the development of an esthetic attitude 
toward poetry. 

6. More opportunity should be provided in the schools for the oral 
interpretation of poetry. The responsiveness of the children who 
participated in this experiment to obvious sound effects and marked 
rhythms suggests that a beginning might be made toward true ap- 
preciation through such means. 

Poems should be grouped for presentation in such a way that they 
tend to reinforce each other. This grouping should be based frequently 
on central elTects in poems. In this way instruction in techniques of 
poetry could be avoided, but a sensitivity to the effect of such tech- 
nitjues could be developed in childi'en through pleasurable experiences 
with them. 

7. Studies should be carried on within the schools to determine 
the effect of maturation on appreciatioji in literature and the other 
arts. There seems to be lateral, though not direct, evidence in the 
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findings of this investigation to indicate that, in the appreciation of 
poetry, emotional maturity may be of equal, or even greater, signifi- 
cance than intellectual development. One aspect of this is, of course, 
the fact that the more physiologically mature adolescent has often 
had a wider experience background than the young, precocious child. 

The findings of this study that hear upon this point are those that 
deal with differences between boys and girls and those that relate 
to contrasts between the upper and lower groups. Comparisons be- 
tween the sexes suggest that the girls more nearly approximate de- 
veloped adult taste than do the boys. This is true even when the 
girls of the lower group are considered, for these girls are closer to 
the superior hoys in their preferences than they are to the boys of 
their own group. When the boys alone are considered, it is clear that 
the boys of the upper group arc more mature in their tastes than 
are the boys of the lower group. This suggests that both intellectual 
and emotional maturity are involved. A knowledge of how these 
operate to affect taste would be of the utmost significance to all 
aspects of teaching that are related to appreciation, and these aspects 
are numerous in modern education. 
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POEMS INCLUDED IN EXPERIMENTAL MATERIAL 

1. "All Day I IRar.” James Joyce. Louis Untermeyer, Modern British 

Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 

2. "All 1 hat’s Past.” Walter de la Mare. Joseph Auslander and Frank 

Ernest Hill, The Winged Horse Anthology. Doubleday, Doran, 
^ rcjzg. 

3. “Ambitious Pladdock, The," Laura E. Richards. Ttrra Lirra, Rhymes 

Old and New. Little, Brown, 1932. 

4. "Autumn (To My Mother).” Jean Starr Untermeyer. Louis Unter- 

ineyer, Modern American Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 

5. "Autumn Chant.” Edna St. Vincent Millay. Edwin Markham, The 

Boo\ oj American Poetry. Wise, 1936. 

" 6 . “Ballad o£ John Silver, A.” John Masefield. Louis Untermeyer, This 
Singing World. Harcourt, Brace, 1925. 

7. “Big Baboon, The.” Hilaire Belloc. Louis Untermeyer, Modern Brit- 

ish Poetry, Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 

8. “Blades of Grass, The.” Stephen Crane. Louis Untermeyer, Modern 

American Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 

9. “Ble.ssings on Little Boys.” Arthur Guiterman. Death and General 

Putnam and lai Other Poems. Dutton, 1935. 

10. “Blessings on the Woods.” Arthur Guiterman, Death and General 
Putnam and 101 Other Poems. Dutton, 1935. 

'’iJ. “Boots." Rudyard Kipling. Louis Untermeyer, Modern British Poetry. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1920. 

12. “Brotherhood.” Edwin Markham. The Man with the Hoe and Other 

Poems. Doubleday, Doran, 1917. 

13. “Buffalo, The.” Laura E. Richards. Tirra Lirra, Rhymes Old and 

New. Little, Brown, 1932. 

14. “Caliban in the Coal Mines.” Louis Untermeyer, Edwin Markham, 

The Boq\ of American Poetry. Wise, 1936. 

15. “Cant.” W. H. Davies. The Collected Poems of W. H. Davies. 

Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 1938. 

16. “Cavalier.” John Masefield. Poems by John Masefield. Macmillan, 

1930. 

‘ Stanzas i, 2, 5, 6 used. '' Stanzas i through 4 used. 

14s 
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17. “Cemetery, A.” Emily Dickinson. Louis UiUermeyer, Modern Amer- 

ican Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 

18. “Centipede Was Happy Quite, A.” Anonymous. Mary W. Tileston, 

Child’s Harvest of Verse. Little, Brown, 1910. 

19. “Chill of Eve.” James Stephens. Collected Poems. Macmillan, 1928. 

20. “Chimpanzee, The.” Oliver Herford. Carolyn Wells, A Nonsense 

Anthology. Scribner’s, 1902. 

21. “City Trees,” Edna Sc. Vincent Millay. Second April, tlarper and 

Brothers, 1921. 

22. “Cow in Apple Time, The." Robert Frost. Selected Poems. Henry 

Holt, 1928. 

23. “Dead Men Tell No Talcs.” Haniel Long. Robert Haven Schauf- 

fler. The Poetry Cure. Dodd, Mead, 1925. 

24. “Dream Pedlary.” Thomas Lowell Beddoes. Helen Fern Daringer 

and Anne Thaxter Eaton, The Poets’ Cruft. World Book, 1935. 

25. “Do You Fear the Wind.?” Hamlin Garland. Louis Untermeyer, 

This Singing World. Harcourt, Brace, 1926. 

26. “Eel Grass.” Edna St. Vincent Millay. Second April. Harper, 1921. 

27. “Epitaph on a Politician.” Hilaire Belloc. Louis Untermeyer, Modern 

British Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 

28. “Eve.” Ralph Hodgson. Louis Untermeyer, Modern British Poetry. 

Harcourt, Brace, rg30. 

29. “Facts.” W. H. Davies. The Collected Poems of W. II. Davies. 

Cape and Smith, 1928. 

30. “Family Fool, The,” Sir W. S. Gilbert. Carolyn Wells, Vers de 

SocihS Anthology. Scribner’s, 1907. 

“31. “Fog” (from “Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock”). T. S. Eliot. Louis 
Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 

32. “Fog Bell, The.” Lew Sarrett. Many, Many Moons. Henry Flolt, 

1920, 

33. “For Mercy, Courage, Kindnc,ss, Mirth.” Laurence Binynn. Robert 

Haven Schaulller, The Poetry Cure. Dodd, Mead, 1925. 

34. “Forgiveness.” W. H. Davies. The Collected Poems of W. II. Davies. 

Cape and Smith, 1929. 

35. “Four Little Foxes.” Lew Sarrett. Daringer and Eaton, The Poets' 

Craft. World Book, 1935. 

36. “Frost Tonight.” Edith M. Thom.as. Daringer and Eaton, The Poets’ 

Craft. World Book, 1935. 

37. “Gingham Umbrella, The.” Laura E. Richards. Tirra Lirni, Rhymes 

Old and New. Little, Brown, 1932. 

“Title "Fog" was .suhstitutctl for real title, “Love Song of J. A-lfrcd PnifiocU," and 
lines 14 through 21 were used. 
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38. Glimpse in Autumn. Jean Starr Untermeyer. Louis Untermeycr, 
This Singing World. Harcourt, Brace, 1926. 

"39. "Grantchester.” Rupert Brooke. Collected Poems. Dodd, Mead, 1930. 

40. “Green Broom.” Unknown. Walter de la Mare, Come Hither. Knopf, 

1923. 

41. “Groundswell, The.” John Gould Fletcher. Gerald DeWitt Sanders 

and John Hcrlrcrt Nelson, Chiej Modern Poets of England and 
America. Macmillan, 1929. 

42. “Hem and Haw.” Bliss Carman. Kreymberg Howard, Lyric Amer- 

ica. McCann, Inc., 1930. 

43. “Holly, The." Walter dc la Marc. Poems, igig-1^^4. Holt, 1936. 

44. “Horrible Cow, The.” Edward Lear. Louis Untermeyer, This Sing- 

ing World. Harcourt, Brace, 1926. 

45. “Horse.” Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Under the Tree. Viking, 1930. 

46. “Illumination.” Arthur Guiterman. Death and General Putnam and 

tot Other Poems. Dutton, 1935. 

47. “I’m Nobody.” Emily Dickiason. Robert Haven SchauIIler, The 

Poetry Cure. Dodd, Mead, 1929. 

’'48. “In Praise of Apple Trees.” Arthur Guiterman. Death and General 
Putnam and tat Other Poems. Dutton, 1935. 

49. “In Neglect.” Robert Frost. Collected Poems of Robert Frost. Holt, 
J930. 

‘■50. “In Springtime.” Willa Gather. April Twilight. Knopf, 1924. 

'*51. “Islands, The (Puget Sound).” James Rorty. The Nation 120:425. 
April 15, 1925. 

52. “I’ve Got a Dog.” Ethel Kelley. Daringer and Eaton, The Poets' 

Craft. World Book, 1935. 

53. “Jazz Fantasia.” Carl Sandburg. Louis Untermeyer, Modern Ameri- 

can Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 

‘'54. “John Brown.” Vachel Lindsay. Louis Untermeyer, Modern Amer- 
ican Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 

55. “Joy and Pleasure.” W. H. Davies. The Collected Poems of W. H. 
Davies. Cape and Smith, 1928. 

'56. “Jumping River Dances.” Lew Sarett. Max J. Herzberg, Off to 
Arcady. American Book, 1933. 

57. “Laugh and Be Merry.” John Masefield. Louis Untermeyer, Modei-n 
British Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 

“Lines r tlirouffli 12 u.scd. '’First three .stanzas used. 

° The word earth sub-stituted for the dead. 

■* The .secondary title, Paget Somid, was omitted in the title because of the fear of 
tile effect of a local reference. 

• St.inzas I, 1), S, 6 used. 

' Title "Jumpinff River Dances" was substituted for real title, Thunderdrums. 
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58. “Leaden-Eyed, The.” Vachel Lindsay. Marguerite Wilkinson, New 

Voices. Macmillan, 1924. 

59. “Leisure.” W. H. Davies. Louis Untermeyer, This Singing World. 

Harcourt, Brace, 1926. 

60. “Little Plomes in the Mountains.” Arthur Guiterman. Death and 

General Putnam and 101 Other Poems. Dutton, 1935. 

61. “Little Madness in the Spring, A.” Emily Dickinson. Martha Dickin- 

son Bianche and Alfred Hampson, The Poems of Emily Dic\in- 
son. Little, Brown, 1937. 

62. “Little Lost Pup.” Arthur Guiterman. Daringer and Eaton, The 

Poets' Craft. World Book, 1935. 

63. “Lucinda Matlock.” Edgar Lee Masters. Louis Untermeyer, Mod- 

ern American Poetry. Plarcourt, Brace, 1936. 

64. “Man He Killed, The.” Thomas Hardy. Auslander and Plill, The 

Winged Horse Anthology. Doubleday, Doran, 1929. 

65. “Marble Top." E. G. White. The New Yor/^er Booh^ of Verse. Har- 

court, Brace, 1935. 

66. “Mary’s Son.” Rudyard Kipling. Rudyard Kipling’s Verse. 1885-1925. 

Doubleday, Page, 1928. 

67. “Mystery, The.” Ralph Plodgson. Louis Untermeyer, Modern Brit- 

ish Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1930, 

68. “Nature’s Friend.” W. H. Davies. Louis Untermeyer, This Singing 

World. Harcourt, Brace, 1926. 

'^69. “Negro Sermon: Simon Legree.” Vachel Lindsay. Louis Untermeyer, 
Modern American Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 

70. "Nothing Gold Can Stay.” Robert Frost. Auslander and Hill, The 

Winged Horse Anthology. Doubleday, Doran, 1929. 

71. “Of Falcons.” Charles Edward Butler. Ann Winslow, Trial Balances. 

Macmillan, 1935. 

72. “Old Pasture, The.” Rachel Field. Points East. Brewer and Warren, 

1930. 

73. “Old Susan.” Waller de la Mare. Louis Untermeyer, Modern Brit- 

ish Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 

74. “Old Woman of the Roads, An.” Padriac Colum. Burton E. Steven- 

son, The Home Boo\ of Modern Verse. Holt, 1925. 

75. “On the Vanity of Earthly Greatness.” Arthur Guiterman. The New 

Yor\er Boo\ of Verse. Harcourt, Brace, 1935. 

76. “Out of Work.” Arthur Guiterman. Death and General Putnam 

and 101 Other Poems. Dutton, 1935. 

77. “Passing Glimpse, A.” Robert Frost. West Running Broo\. Henry 

Plolt, 1928. 


* Lines i through 20 and 43 through 67 used. 
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78. Pear Tree, The. Edna St. Vincent Millay. Louis Untermeyer, Mod- 

ern American Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 

79. “Poem o£ Praise.” Elizabeth Coatsworth. The New Yor\er Boo\ of 

Verse. Harcourt, Brace, 1935. 

80. “Prayer.” Louis Untermeyer. Edwin Markham, The Boo\ of Amer- 

ican Poetry. Wise, 1936. 

“81. “Princess, The.” Edith Sitwell. Louis Untermeyer, This Singing 
World. Harcourt, Brace, 1926. 

82. “Rabbit, The.” Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Louis Untermeyer, This 

Singing World, Harcourt, Brace, 1926. 

83. "Running Water.” Arthur Guiterman. Death and General Putnam 

and 101 Other Poems. Dutton, 1935. 

*'84. “Scotty Bill.” W. H. Davies. The Collected Poems of W. H. Davies. 
Cape and Smith, 1928. 

85. “Scythe Song.” Andrew Lang. Louis Untermeyer, Modern British 
Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 

‘‘86. “Shark and the Flying Fish, The.” 

87. “Shell, The.” James Stephens. Louis Untermeyer, Modern British 

Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 

88. “Snow Toward Evening.” Melville Crane. Louis Untermeyer, Mod- 

ern American Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 

89. “Song.” Edna St. Vincent Millay. Buc\ in the Snow. Harper, 1928. 

90. “Song £or Snow,” Elizabeth Coatsworth. The New Yor\er Boo\ of 

Verse. Harcourt, Brace, 1935. 

91. “Song o£ Shadows, The.” Walter de la Mare. Collected Poems 

i^oi-igi 8 . Holt, 1920. 

93. “Song of Wandering Aengus, The,” W, B. Yeats. Louis Untermeyer, 
Modern British Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 

93. “Spanish Johnny.” Willa Cather. Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin, 
The New Potery. Macmillan, 1932. 

''94. “Spanish Waters.” John Masefield. Daringer and Eaton, The Poets’ 
Craft. World Book, 1935. 

95. “Spring Goeth All in White.” Robert Bridges. Burton E. Stevenson, 

The Home Boo\ of Modern Verse. Holt, 1925. 

96. “Storekeeper, The.** George Abbe. Anne Winslow, Trial Balances. 

Macmillan, 1935. 

97. “Stranger.” Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Louis Untermeyer, Modern 

American Poets. Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 

98. “Summer Evening.’* W^alter de la Mare. Louis Untermeyer, Modern 

British Poetry. Flarcourt, Brace, 1930. 

" Thi.s title Mibstitutcd for carrccc title, Variations 011 an Old Nursery Rhyme. 

'' SlariK was suhstitutccl for profanity in this poem. 

' The author or source of this poem could not be located, 

“Stanzas i, 3. 3i 5. 7. 8 used. 
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'*99. “Tarantella.” Hilaire Belloc. Walter dc la Mare, Come Hither. 
Knopf, 1923. 

100. “Tarry Buccaneer, The.” John Masefield. Poems of John Masefield. 

Macmillan, 1930. 

101. “Tartary.” Walter de k Mare. Collected Poems, Holt, 

1920. 

102. “Terrible Enfant, A.” Frederick Lockcr-Lampson. Burton E. Steven- 

son, The Home Bool( of Verse. Henry Holt, 1918. 

103. “Those Tv/o Boys.” Franklin P. Adams. Louis Untermeyer, Modern 

American Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 

104. “Three Cherry Trees, The.” Walter de la Mare. The Collected Poems, 

igoi-igi 8 . Henry Holt, 1920. 

105. “Thrushes.” Humbert Wolfe. Louis Untermeyer, Modern British 

Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 

ro6. “Unexplorer, The.” Edna St. Vincent Millay. Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay's Poems Selected for Young People. Harper, 1929. 

107. “Unpardonable Sin, The.” Vachel Lindsay. Collected Poems. Mac- 

millan, 1923, 

108. “Vagabond Song, A.” Bliss Carmen. Louis Untermeyer, Modern 

American Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 

109. “Velvet Shoes.” Elinor Wylie. Louis Untermeyer, This Singing 

World. Harcourt, Brace, 1926. 

no. “Walters, The.” John Freeman. Louis Untermeyer, Modern British 
Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, r930. 

rr2. “Wayfarer, The,” Stephen Crane. Louis Untermeyer, Modern Amer- 
ican Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 

'^tr3. “West Wind, The.” John Masefield. Louis Untermeyer, This Sing- 
ing World. Harcourt, Brace, 1926. 

214. “When the Year Grows Old.” Edna St. Vincent Millay. William 
Lyon Phelps, What I Lil{e in Poetry. Scribner’s, 1934. 
n5. “Where Do the Gipsies Come From?” H. H. Bashford. Walter de 
la Mare, Come Hither. Knopf, 1923. 

116. “White Christmas.” Margaret Emerson Bailey. Harper's Magazine, 

p. no, December, rg30. 

1 17. “Willow, The.” Waller de la Mare. Poems, Flolt, 1936. 

“rr8. “Wine and Water.” Gilbert K. Chesterton. Louis Untermeyer, Mod- 
ern British Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 

119. “Worm, The.” Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Under the Tree. Viking, 

120. “Yak, The,” Hilaire Belloc. Louis Untermeyer, Modern British 

Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 

“ Line referring to fleas altered to avoid possible humorous effect. 

Stanzas i through 4 used. “ Stanzas i and 2 used. 
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